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MouNTAIN STATIONS 


and MALES oy RIVIERA 


Venice 


The Dolomites 


Lake Maggiore 


OU can be sure of pleasant summer skies in Italy!. . . surrounded 
by the Mediterranean and Adriatic, kept temperate by salt breezes 
and ‘‘tramontane’’ from off the Alps, Dolomites and Apennines! 


A list of Italy’s delightful summer places would be too long to print. 
Youknow many of them, surely—the Lido, Rimini, Viareggio, Brioni, 
the Lakes or Cortina d’Ampezzo. There are dozens of others almost 
as well known—and hundreds you'll never see unless you stumble 
upon them! 


This year, take advantage of the extremely low rates for hotels, 
restaurants, steamship, rail and motor travel now prevailing. With all 
living expenses cut far below previous levels, you can spend a month 
or the whole summer here for less than it might cost you at home! 


Let us help plan the details of your trip in cooperation with your 
tourist agent. This office is maintained for that purpose by the Royal 
Italian Government, offering information, advice and definite recom- 
mendations on itineraries, hotels, etc.—all without charge. Write 
today for our fascinating illustrated book on Italy. 


Squibb Building, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


“On the Century’ 


ReciIstRATIONS at the 
hotel Barclay closely follow the arrival of the 
finest trains. Adjacent to Grand Central, not 
far from The Pennsylvania Station, The Bar- 
clay appeals to those who seek exclusiveness 
and unostentatious service for overnight or a 


more extended visit. 


THE 


BARCLAY 


Warren T. Montgomery, Managing Director 
111 EAST 481TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


Land of the 


Eskimo and ~ 
Seal Fisherman 


The marvelous scenery of this fascinating sub-Arctic 
region is at its best for a few short summer months. 
Days warmed by the brilliant sun merge into cool 
evenings under the Northern Lights. In ocean liner 
luxury you may cruise from Montreal through the 
salty tang of the St. Lawrence to Labrador, Newfound- 
land, Gaspé, the North Shore, and the Saguenay. 
14-Day cruises. Exploring parties included. Canadian 
funds accepted; full benefit from premium on U.S. money. 


Ask your travel bureau, or write 


CLARKE STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 


19 T Dominion Square Bldg., Montreal 
Dept. T, 377 Fifth Ave. New York City 


SELECT THIS HOTEL 


FOR YOUR SUMMER VISIT TO NEW YORK! 


When you come to the “‘first city of the world” for a vacation 
of thrills and shopping, be sure to enjoy the added pleasure of 
living in the new, smart center of New York . . . at the modern 
Hotel Montclair. The Montclair is adjacent to all the railroad 
and important bus terminals, the better shops and the glamorous 
theatrical district. It offers you every comfort at rates that are 


surprisingly moderate. 


800 ROOMS 
EACH WITH BATH, 
SHOWER, RADIO. 


SINGLE from $2.50 to 
$5.00 per day 
Weekly from $15.00 


DOUBLE from $3.50 to 
$6.00 per day 
Weekly from $21.00 


FEDER MONECHAER 


Lexington Avenue at 49th Street, N. Y. C. 


TWO WEEKS od () () 
SUMMER TOUR 


The experience of a lifetime... 
almost 2000 miles for $200... through lands 
that breathe the spirit of the changeless East. 
Buried cities of Ceylon, sacred elephant-proces- 
sions of Kandy are but the introduction to 
wonders of Southern India. You pass under the 
stupendous gateways of Madura’s temple of the 
fish-eyed Goddess, and see on all sides the pul- 
sating life of a civilization of 2000 years ago... 
ash-smeared fakirs .. . saffron-gowned priests 

.. opulent rajas . . . dark-eyed maidens. Two 
fantastic, unbelievable weeks ... observed from 
the comfort of English-speaking hotels, fast 
first-class expresses, motor-car side-trips. July 
and August temperature of Southern India little 
above that of New York... American dollar 
exchange still favorable. 

Write for complete Summer Tour Itinerary to 
India State Railways, Delhi House, 38 East 57th 
Street, New York City. 

Colombo ...Kandy... Madura... Trichinopoly 
Ootacamund ... Mysore... Madras... Bombay 
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arliest inhabitants. 


A welcome to Ceylon from t 
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IE WE were in Hawaii tonight, 
looking from the balcony of 
our room, across the rufHling top 
of a kukui tree perhaps. Look- 
ing across the bay the lights of 
cars streak through the darken- 
ing green of Diamond Head. 
Surf puffs whice, out there by 
the coral reefs... 

We would have dinner near 
the sea, in that cafe under the 
banyan tree. There would be 
papaia, and pineapple cut long. 
There would be our 
friends we met on the 
boat. Girls coming in 
radiant. Sun- bronzed 
skin, evening dresses, 
necklaces of real flower 
leis—gardenias, perhaps. And 
there would be native music 
and the unending murmur of 
the tropic sea. .. the light stir 
of coco palms... 


We'd learn... 


That there are modern steam- 
ers and passenger airplanes to 
take us from Honolulu to the 
interesting, exciting isles of 
Kauai, Maui and Hawaii. 


@Comfortable touring cars 
with driver-guides to escort us 
over the hundreds of miles of 
billboardless 
highways on all 
these islands, 
@“‘Air—76°. .. 
Water—78°” isa 
typical Julyread- 
ing on the Wai- 
kikiSurf bulletin 
board. (Travel- 
ers came from 33 states and 11 
foreign countries to attend the 
University of Hawaii 1932 
summer session. (There are 
91,280 pupils in Hawaii's 255 
public and private schools. 


$220 Roundtrip 


The finest, fastest ships that 
sail from the Pacific Coast ports 
of Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Vancouver will carry you 


. to Hawaii and back for $220, 


First Class. Comfortable and 
spacious Cabin Class accom- 
modations, $150 roundtrip. A 
railway or travel agent in your 
own home town can arrange 
your trip. 


HAWA 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 
HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S.A. 


15 16A RUSS BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 
The Hawaii Tourist Bureau will, upon request, 
mail you FR’ E, authoritative information about 


the Islands. For a special booklet on Hawani, with 
Picture maps, send 10 cents for cost of handling. 
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“AUTOMOBILE HIRE” CADILLACS 


Hire a sixteen cylinder Cadillac with uni- 
formed chauffeurs—$4.00 an hour; $8.00 to 
theatre and return; 5 hours—sixty miles— 


$15.00. Telephone Wickersham 2-6400. 
Grand Central Cadillac Renting Corpora- 
tion, 


43 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 


AB-SCENT and ZIP MADAME BERTHE 


For actually destroying a growth of su- 
perfluous hair by all means use ZIP. Bet- 
ter still, call on Madame Berthe at 562 
Fifth Avenue (entrance on 46th St.) for 
treatment or personal advice. Also to over- 
come the annoyance of perspiration use 
AB-SCENT. 


“ACCESSORIES AND FASHIONS” 
SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 


Exclusive and original formal, sports and 
travel) fashions. Domestic and imported 
luggage of every type. Personal Shopping 
Bureau—Plaza 3400. Ext. 380. 

49th to 50th Street, New York City 


“CAMERAS” WILLOUGHBYS 


Triple the thrills of traveling—and take 
pictures as you go. Amateurs and profes- 
sionals alike will find a grand variety of 
still and movie cameras and accessories at 
Beaten tes: 110 West 32nd Street, New 

ork. 


ONLY A THOUGHT AWAY... 


No matter where you are, when you yearn 
for Sherry delicacies—the bon bons that 
melt in your mouth, plum puddings with 
hard and fruit sauces, the Sherry cigarettes 
and cigars blended as only Sherry knows 
low—telegraph or cable us, and, as in New 
York, Sherry is at your service! 

Louis Sherry 
300 Park Ave., New York City. 


FOIL BEAUTY BANDITS ...MARIE EARLE 


In one compact jar is a two-fold foil to soil, 
make-up, late hours—the bandits which steal 
skin beauty. All you need do is to remem- 
ber the name—Marie Earle Essential Cream 
—it cleanses, it nourishes! Good shops have it. 
Marie Earle, 714 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“FOOTWEAR FOR WOMEN” DELMAN 


New York’s Smartest Shoe Salon; Cele- 
brated as the Creative Designer of the “En 
Costume’? Footwear for Women. 

558 Madison Avenue, New York. 


A NEW AND DIFFERENT MASQUE 
CORA MAY CLARE 
Clare-Skin Masque is a plastic cream of 
the most delicious texture, velvety and 
smooth. It spreads evenly on the skin. At 
first cool to the touch, it draws gently, yet 
effectively, stimulating the skin. Jar con- 
taining 10 treatments to be applied in your 

own home, $3.50. 
Cora May Clare 
655 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“GIFTS FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD” 
OVINGTON’S 


Our illustrated 1932-33 Gift Folder and 
our Toy & Game Dept. Book sent upon re- 
quest. A great selection of unique and 
valuable articles that distinguishes this store 
as the preeminent Gift Shop. 

437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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EXCLUSIVE SHOPS 


TRAVEL TOGGERY 


By ALETHA SHOEMAKER 


HERE is “nothing so rare as a day in 

June!” Then do come “perfect days” 

and for the lucky ones, they mark the 
time to go far and near on land and sea. 

I am sure the weather man and the shops are 
in collusion, for there are the most comfort- 
able, easy to wear clothes I have ever seen; 
and oh, the wealth of color and delectable 
materials. 

Master minds, devoted to our needs, have 
produced such lovely uncrushable fabrics, ex- 
pertly woven of pre-shrunk, weather-proof 
fibres, that the wise traveller who makes a 
careful selection, may present at all times a 
well groomed appearance. Master beauty experts, also have done 
research work. as is evidenced by | the simplified and efficient Marie 
Earle face-care kits ready for one’s overnight bag. 

Old fashioned, everyday string has pre- -empted the spotlight and 
the use of this homely material has brought forth many unique 
styles. At Saks-Fifth Avenue, I found two-piece suits in natural 
and pastel shades, and with these are twin sweaters sheer and supple. 
In the accessories to be worn with these there are many novelties; 
a clever belt—two strands of leather, braided, very narrow, with a 
silver fastening; also a novel bag, “The Madame Ravelle,” of leather, 
too, having a roll-top, a chain at each end, and monogrammed 
beautifully. 

Sightseeing in a striped silk-jersey, shirt-waist dress, topped by a 
swagger linen coat is “ne plus ultra.” 

Knit suits from McCutcheon’s are in every wanted color and are 
properly woven, insuring against stretching, sagging or otherwise 
losing their shape. Bright sweaters and silk-knit blouses accom- 
pany these. 

A charming silk dress from B. Altman & Company, perfect for 
spectator sports, is made simple in style, with a round neck, quite 
youthful, large armholes for comfort, and with glove-length sleeves 
ending in a cuff. Plaits at the side of the medium length skirt 
give freedom and a narrow shiny belt in vivid contrasting color 
gives a brilliant touch. 

An unusual tennis dress from The Meadowbrook Shop at Alt- 
man’s is of pure silk, has a graceful plaited skirt, medium neck 
line not very low, slit shoulders and is cut quite low under the arms 
for greater ease. (Altman’s linen bags are made exclusively for 
them and match the new linen three-quarter coats, indispensable for 
motoring in the summer time.) 

A novelty wool coat, attributed to Patou, has so-called real rope 
for tie-fastening up the front. One may have this in red with white 
rope, to wear with flannel or pique or have a brown with natural 
rope to wear with natural. These are ideal for yachting, or motor- 
ing in rough weather. 

Fabric gloves are another of the comforts of the season. They 
are shown in many clever designs, very decorative and are suitable 
for changing summer weather. 

Gowns in pastel shades lend a bright note. 
of nature’s rarest hues—with new names, too. There is teaberry, 
lemon-drop yellow, hemp, pine, and rose-blue. Crepe frocks of 
monotone use vivid accessories in weirdly contrasting color. A 
conservative ensemble which attracted my attention was a dress, 
made high necked, of navy and grey print, the tiny grey design on 
the navy ground giving an all-over misty look, most lovely; and with 
this was a plain navy rough silk crepe coat, with toque and bag to 
match; blue kidskin gloves and blue shoes completed the picture. 

Deck games on ship-board are enjoyable in loose grey flannel 
trousers with shirt-waist and short wool jacket. An evening gown, 
conforming to the string mode is of a sort of fish-net. Goupy is 
the originator of this style so “sea-worthy.” It is said to be made 
of real twine and is, of course, the very thing for travelling. It is 
ideal for dancing on a hot night, The sheen of the satin slip gleams 
through the meshes, glamorously. An evening gown, by Molyneaux, 
for a matron, is of exquisite crinkled crepe—given an artistocratic 
dignity by the simplicity of the cowl neck and the semi-train. It 
is charming with a full-backed cape-sleeved evening coat. 

Remember to stop at Ovington’s to select your gifts. Novelties 
from all over the world. And whether you are an expert or an 
amateur camera person, we know you can satisfactorily outfit your- 
self ‘“camera-wise” at Willoughby’s, New York, headquarters for 
such traveller's needs. 


There are new shades 


i No charge whatever to our sub- 
scribers. Just write us your needs. Address Travel’s Shoppers 
Bureau, 4 West 16th Street, New York City. 


Use our Shoppers Service. 
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“JEWELS” DREICER & CO., INC. 


E. J. Case, President. 
Exclusive designs in Diamond, Pearl and 
Precious Stone Jewelry. 
Room 902, 741 Fifth Ave., N. Y., 
and 1 East 57th St. 


ORIGINAL MILLINERY SALON 
ANNE DAVIS, INC, 


Custom made hats for the individual in 
all sizes, and within the range of the 


modest purse. 
6 East 48th Street, New York. 


ALL OCCASIONS HAND BAGS 
RAYMONDE MINGOT 


The smartly dressed woman will find at 
Raymonde Mingot designs for distinctive 
custom made hand bags of exclusive mate- 
rials, with interesting marcasite mono- 
grams. 

526 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


TAILORS BY APPOINTMENT 
BERNARD WEATHERILL, INC. 


Weatherill imported woollens are in them- 
selves a guarantee of superior quality and 
ultra smart weaves. A Weatherill suit for 
man or woman is designed for the individual 
and gives that poise which causes one to 
stand out as being faultlessly dressed. 
Weatherill riding habits need no introduction. 

677 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“PERMANENT WAVE SPECIALI eae 
PIERRE 


Fashionable Headquarters for the Women 
of New York; where Hair Modes are de- 
veloped under the personal direction of a 
world renowned Specialist. 

37 West 57th Street, New York City. 


LE DANDY PERFUME 


There is a D’Orsay perfume for every 
type. Le Dandy, a blend of rare essences, 
reflects that intangible something we call a 
magnetic personality. All leading depart- 
ment stores carry D’Orsay perfumes. 

697 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


D’ORSAY 


McCUTCHEON’S TRAVEL SPECIAL 


If you’re going to be a cool, calm, col- 
lected traveler this summer, McCutcheon’s 
suggest their famous Double ‘Breasted White 
Linen suit by Nelly Don. Made of fine 
quality uncrushable linen, beautifully tail- 
ored and finished with gleaming metal but- 
tons. It possesses a little ascot blouse. too. 
Complete $10.95. Sizes 14 to 40. 

McCutcheon’s 
Fifth Avenue at Torty-Ninth Street 
Telephone VOliunteer 5-1000 


COME TO ALTMAN FOR SMART LUGGAGE 


These are the newest pieces in modernized 
Wheary luggage: 
Aviatrix. ladies’ wardrobe case with a 
removable 8-hanger fixture. 21”x9”—$30.00. 
Pullman suit case with tray in either 26” 
or 29” size—$30.00 and $35.00. 
Hat Box, 18”x18”x9’’—$20.00. 
Shoe Box to carry 12 pairs—$50.00. 
Taxi Trunk, 5 hangers, 2 drawers, 36”— 
$55.00. 
Full size wardrobe trunk—$115.00. 
Exclusive with B. Altman & Co. 
5th Avenue at 34th Street 
Luggage—Main Floor 
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SAHARAS OF AMERICA 


The Great Sand Dunes of Colorado—New Mexico’s Desert of Gypsum—Natural 


Miracles in the Historic Southwest 


By Evcear C. McMEecHEeN 


tions—mountains, seas and deserts. I have surveyed the 
universe from many mountains and have gazed into in- 
finity over many purple seas, but the thrill of the Gobi or the 
Sahara has not been mine. I was. bemoaning this fact to an 
old friend in the National Park Service: -when he, interrupted 
me with a smile. 
“Why,” he demanded, “do you wish to travel thousands of 
miles over the ocean and through strange lands to see a desert 


N | ATURE reaches epic moeds in three supreme manifesta- 


when you can achieve the same result by stepping into your. 


car and driving a few hundred miles?” 

“A desert!” I scoffed. “Within a few hundred miles? I 
want to see a real desert—not a sage-covered plain.” 

ubxactly;’’ he xre= 
plied, taking out a map. 
“A real desert—two of 
them, in fact—seas of 
rolling, shifting sands | 
where you will not find 
a blade of grass. Ever 
hear of Uncle Sam’s 
Saharas? We have two, 
just created within the 
yearns. the Great 
Sand Dunes of the San 
Luis Valley in Colo- 
rado and the White 
Sands National Monu- 
ment in the Tularosa 
Valley of New Mex- 
ico. They are not as 
large as the Gobi nor 
the Sahara, but they 
have some characteris- 
tics more unique than 
either. They are guar- 
anteed to be genuine, 
twenty-four carat des- 
erts, where you could 
be lost thoroughly, if 
caught in a desert sand 
storm. Here, look at 
this map.” 

He placed his index 


/ 


‘rontispiece: On the Great Sand 
Yunes of Colorado. 


SKIING ON SAND 


The long hillsides of the Great Sand Dunes provide a unique opportunity for 
midsummer skiing. When the sand is closely packed after rain it is possible to, attain / 
as much speed as in snow. amity 


finger upon the map and traced, step by step, the route we have 
followed for the past two weeks. 

It meandered up the Arkansas River to the mountains, through 
a fertile valley, where farmers were engaged in spring plowing. 
Later, the valley, for more than one hundred miles, will blaze 
with glowing acres of zinnias. Fields of sugar beets, Valencia 
onions and Rocky Ford melons will line the path blazed by Lieu- 
tenant Zebulon Montgomery Pike, when he first came exploring 
to this region, dn 1806. We found historical associations scat- 
tered along, the” way “because we were following, on a paved 
highway,. the! mountain branch ofthe Old Santa Fé Trail where 
passed during the forties General’ Kearny’s Army of the West 
on its Conquest of California and’ ‘General John C. Fremont and 
Captain Gunnison in 
their searches for a 
transcontinental rail 
route: across. the 
Rockies. 

Between the towns 
of Las Animas and La 
Junta, a memorial gate- 
way marked the site 
of Bent’s Old Fort, the 
stronghold where, for 
twenty years, Colonel 
William Bent, Kit Car- 
son and others famous 
in the fur days, were 
quartered. Nothing is 
left of the old adobe 
building now except 
the foundations, lev- 
elled to the ground, and 
a solitary grave. Soon 
we reached the north 
and south highway, 
following the Trappers 
Trail which ran from 
Taos to old Fort Lara- 
mie in Wyoming and, 
turning south, we 
passed to the west 
around Greenhorn 
Peak. At its foot Gov- 


ernor Juan Bautista de Anza with his punitive expedition over- 
took and killed a famous Comanche chieftain, Cuerna Verde, in 
1779. Off to the left rose the Spanish Peaks, two glorious moun- 
tains of softly swelling outline, known to the poetic Indians of 
the Southwest before the conquistadors came as Wahato’yah, 
the Breasts of the World. We crossed the Sangre de Cristos at 
La Veta Pass, slipped rapidly down to Old Fort Garland, passed 
round the soaring magnificence of Sierra Blanca and headed 
across the level San Luis Valley for Alamosa, largest town in 
this elevated farming empire, eight thousand feet above sea 
level. 

It was nearing sundown. As we glanced back toward the 
Cristos we received our first sight of the Great Sand Dunes. 
High above us and extending northward as far as we could see, 
rose the serrated crest of the Sangre de Cristos, the like of 
which is not found on the American continent. For one hun- 
dred miles this range stretches north and south, maintaining in all 
that distance an average elevation over thirteen thousand feet 
and a maximum width at the base of eight miles. Winter had 
departed from the lower slopes, which were covered with dense 
evergreen, but the summits still gleamed with snow. At the base 
rose a long range of white hills, which, at first, we took for snow. 
These were the sand dunes. A delicate pink suffused the peaks. 
As we watched, this deepened, glowed like fire, darkened to a 
beautiful plum color and then faded away. We had just witnessed 
one of the gorgeous alpenglows, so characteristic of the Cristos that 


the conquistadors gave the range its name—the Blood of Christ. 

The next morning we took the road across a sage-covered des- 
ert to the southern end of the dunes, a drive of twenty miles to 
the foot of Mosca Pass, over which that picturesque swash- 
buckler of the fur days, Antoine Robideau, took wagons about 
1824. The hills here are covered with gnarled cedar and, com- 
ing from the north, between the Great Sand Dunes and the 
Sangre de Cristos, flows the strangest of rivers, the Medano— 
pronounced Mad-in-naw. Towering above us to a height of 
eight hundred or a thousand feet, rose the dunes, white and 
shimmering, sculptured by the wind, geometrically precise in 
curve, delightfully patterned by sunshine and shade. 

It was a Sunday when we arrived and scores of automobiles 
were parked under the cedars. Half a mile distant, moving black 
specks outlined against the sky, were visitors toiling up ridges so 
sharp that each had to keep his feet on alternate slopes of hills 
to maintain his. balance. On the banks of the Medano men and 
women, enticed to play, were taking off shoes and stockings to 
wade through the warm sands. We followed suit, for one must 
ford the river, shallow but wide in the spring. Later in the 
summer it recedes steadily toward the mother range, sinking in 
the sands, only to reappear some four miles to the west in a 
gushing cold spring. A marked peculiarity of this river at- 
tracted us. It did not flow like other streams, rippling over its 
bed. At one moment it was smooth. The next, the waters 
formed into little wavelets like those of the sea. Beneath the 


COLORADO’S DESERT PLAYGROUND 


The Great Sand Dunes of Colorado cover an area of sixty square miles and range in height from eight hundred to a thousand feet. They are 
the highest inland shifting dunes in the world. Lieutenant Zebulon M. Pike, who led his ragged band of soldiers into the San Luis Valley to 
spy upon Spanish occupation in 1806, later published the first description of the Dunes in his diary. 


George L. Beam 


OUTRIDERS ON THE DUNES 


Nature is constantly moulding the white and shimmering hills of sand into new forms. From week to week the winds change the contours of 
the hills and ripple the surface of sand into new patterns. In the distance beyond the hills and valleys of the Dunes are seen the snow covered 
peaks of the Sierra Blanca. 


transparent sheet, the sand also was flowing with synchronized 


movement. These waves built dams, which, giving way sud- 
denly, smoothed the surface again. The process was repeated 
endlessly. 


The Great Sand Dunes, some ten miles long by four or five 
wide, are the highest inland, shifting dunes in the world. The 
federal government has reserved forty-six square miles as a 
playground for the people. For many years local residents have 
attempted to mine the gold contained in them, but without suc- 
cess. Every assay shows a fine flour gold and about ten per cent 
magnetic iron. Could a process be found to handle the sands 
cheaply, billions of the precious metal could be recovered, but 
such a possibility, it seems, can never be realized, for the cost 
is too great. 

As we ascended by slow, laborious effort to the summit of a high 
peak, we noticed beneath our feet a constant motion, an illusion 
of crystal clear water flowing over the sand. Closer inspection 
showed that it was an unceasing movement of tiny grains of 
sand under a wind that rarely, if ever, ceases. When standing, 
one does not breathe this sand. However, if you sit down for a 
few moments, you find that your face and hands are pelted with 
elfin hammer blows. 

A peculiarity of the Great Dunes is that, when one slides or 
rolls down the steep hills, a weird moaning sound, unlike any 


that I have ever heard, comes from the sands. The cause is 
unexplained. Except around the edges, or at the bottom of 
deep, wind-scooped pits, there is no vegetation. Lieutenant 
Pike, who gave the first written description when he viewed the 
Great Dunes from the summit of Sandhill Pass, just north of 
Mosca, drew an excellent picture of them in his terse, vivid style. 

“Their appearance,” he wrote, “was exactly like that of the sea 
in a storm, except as to color, not the least sign of vegetation 
existing on them.” 

Perhaps Pike did not examine them closely. There is, around 
the edges, a queer little sand plant, which sends out innumerable 
roots every few inches. Often, when the wind rises, these roots 
are uncovered and one gets the impression that the sands are 
covered with huge spiders, twenty feet or more in diameter. 

The first permanent agricultural settlements in Colorado were 
founded in the San Luis Valley about 1852 and 1853, some thirty 
miles south of the sands at the old Spanish towns of San Luis, 
San Pedro, San Acacia, Guadaloupe. The old Mexicans there 
tell a story of a sheep herder that has become legendary. Years 
ago this herder bedded his flock of sheep down on the edges of 
the dunes. During the night a storm arose and, before he could 
extricate his band, both the sheep and herder were lost. There 
is every probability that the story is true, as high winds fre- 
quently arise that completely change the contour of the dunes 
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WIND RIPPLES ON 


less impressive than the Great Sand Dunes. 
ninety-five per cent pure gypsum. 


overnight. Indeedjsthe hills and valleys are never» 
the same from week to week. There are several 
bands of wild horses back in the dunes, seldom 
seen because of the toil in penetrating the hills. 
It is quite commonly known that a horse, in its 
wild state, keeps its hoofs round and more or less 
compact, by wearing them down on hard ground. 
or rocks. The sand dune horses, traveling con- 
stantly in this. soft surface, have developed 
strange, deformed, widely-spreading hoofs that 
seem in no wise to impair their speed. Many a 
cowboy has tried in vain to catch one, but the 
sand dune phantoms easily distance the swiftest 
domestic animal, 

A recent sport that has captivated ski devotees 
is sand skiing in summer. After a rain, when 
the sand is closely packed one may attain as 
much speed as in snow. Every grain of sand 
by reason of constant abrasion, is perfectly 
spherical and smooth, and ski surfaces are more 
highly polished after use here than before, 

Due to the rapid heating and cooling of the 
air above the dunes the region is given to spec- 
tacular and beautiful mirages. Looking west- 
ward across the San Luis Valley to points where 
no trees exist, one may see almost any day wide- 
spreading gardens of delight, with shimmering 
lakes, groves of trees, and skyscrapers rising 
through them. Sometimes these mirages hang 
in the sky and at others are painted against the 
forested walls of the Sangre de Cristo. 

Of course, we are anxious to learn the cause 
of the Great Dunes. The San Luis Valley, some 
sixty miles long by forty wide, is the dry bed of a great pre- 
historic lake, or inland sea. The basin is completely encircled by 
high mountains, but the water gradually forced its way through 
the southern rim, dried the lake, and left the Rio: Grande del 
Norte meandering across the level plain. A prevailing wind 
comes from the west, finding a low point at Cochetopa Pass in 
the Continental Divide. Through this funnel pours a constant 
current of air which, during ages past, has driven the sand 
against the rampart of the Cristos. What makes the Great Sand 
Dunes unique as a spectacle is their presence at the base of a 
snow-capped mountain range, heavily covered with pine and 
spruce. The valley has proved especially adapted to high- 
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THE WHITE SANDS 


Pure white. in‘ the dazzling sunshine, White Sands National Monument in New Mexico is scarcely 
The White Sands, however, are unique in that they are 
On the windward side the White Sands are packed so firmly that 
a motor car may be driven over the surface. 


altitude farming, and the head 
lettuce, mountain peas and spinach 
raised here are peculiarly crisp 
‘and sweet in flavor. This, too, is 
one of the most famous potato 
districts in America, having many 
members of the Six Hundred 
Bushel Club, an organization of 
Colorado potato growers to which 
one may belong only after having 
raised six hundred bushels of 
tubers to the recorded, measured 
acre, under agricultural college 
supervision, 

To add to the fascination of the 
Great Sand Dunes, the surround- 
ing region is rich in historical as- 
sociation and recreational attrac- 
tion. Looking from the dunes 
across the valley to the bare and 
inhospitable La Garita range, one 


Rae: W. Toll 
cended Embargo Creek to the 


juncture of the Garitas with the 
Continental Divide. For days his 
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TESTING THEIR SKILL 


The skier accustomed only to snow needs some practice before he can adjust himself 
to sand. Constant abrasion makes every grain of sand perfectly smooth and spherical 
and the surface of the skis are more highly polished after use than before. 


men, fashioning huge mauls of wood, beat down the snow to make 
a path. At last they came to rest on the summit, starved, freez- 
ing and utterly wretched, pitching their camp upon eighteen feet 
of snow. They lost one hundred and fifty nine pack mules, and 
twelve of Fremont’s twenty-five men died before messengers 
reached Kit Carson at Taos. 

The San Isabel National Forest straddles the Cristos, and 
through this, to the high passes, the United States Forést Service 
rangers have built sensational horseback routes. From the sum- 
mit of the range one sees the great 14,000 foot peaks, rugged 
and bare; on the north Kit Carson, Humboldt, Crestone Peak 
and Crestone Needle, among the most difficult of Colorado peaks 


may see the approximate spot. 
where General Fremont made his’ 
Disaster camp in the dead of win- | 
ter, 1848. He was attempting to 
find a short cut to Cochetopa Pass’ 
(Pass of the Buffaloes), and as-- 
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to scale. Gemlike mountain lakes 
abound in tasty trout. On Marble 
Mountain are the legendary Spanish 
caves, which no one has yet fathomed. 
Spanish legend credits one with being 
an early gold mine, and with a passage 
entirely through the range. The wind, 
blowing through some of these caves, 
emits a weird, whistling, crooning 
sound, which gave rise to legends of 
singing spirits on Music Pass, nearby. 

It was too early to explore thor- 
oughly the hundreds of miles of horse- 
back trails, so we passed southward 
from the valley, stopping en route at 
the site of Pike’s stockade on Conejos 
River and at the old Spanish town of 
San Luis, where Mexican crones still 
manufacture Spanish lace, hand-em- 
broidered shawls and mantillas of ex- 
quisite workmanship. Here we saw 
Spanish life of the early Southwest, 
unchanged and unspoiled. Charming, 
black-eyed senoritas sauntered along 
the streets, or glanced shyly from the 
sky-blue doorways of the pink adobe 
houses. Here and there a woman was 
cooking tortillas in an outdoor adobe 


oven like a beehive, the same that one sees in the Southwestern 
Cherry orchards are enclosed by high palisades 


Indian pueblos. 


There is real action in the Ski-Hi Stampede held 


each summer at 


Monte Vista 
Valley. 


in the San Luis 


but colorful pageant. 


of aspen poles, placed side by side to 
form an impenetrable wall. “To keep 
out dam’ t’iefs,” as one old Spaniard 
gravely informed us. His direct gaze 
was disconcerting, so we promptly 
climbed into the car and sped south- 
ward to Taos, to Santa Fé, to Roswell, 
and hence through the Lincoln National 
Forest and the Mescalero Apache 
Indian Reservation to Alamagordo, 
nearest town to Uncle Sam’s second 
desert and latest national monument— 
the White Sands. 

Here, also, is a country replete with 
historical interest of the Old West. 
The Lincoln National Forest, the Sac- 
ramento Mountains, the Tularosa Val- 
ley and the White Sands are all “Billy 
the Kid Country.” 

On the way to the Tularosa Basin 
one comes to the junction of the Rio 
Ruidoso (Noisy River) and the Rio 
Bonito (Beautiful River) where they 
form the Rio Hondo. A branch road 
leads up to Lincoln Town, center of 
the famous Lincoln County War. Here 
are the buildings, still standing, in 


which Billy the Kid played out his brief 
Old residents will point out to you the 
(Continued on page 41) 
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CRESTONE NEEDLE IN THE SANGRE DE CRISTO RANGE 


The Sangre de Cristo Range is one of the most interesting geological formations in America. For one hundred miles it,maintains an average 


elevation of over thirteen thousand feet and a maximum width at the base of eight miles. 


Crestone Needle, the base of which is near the 


north end of the Great Sand Dunes, is typical of the jagged peaks that form the range. It was climbed for the first time four years ago. 
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Richelieu is a town built for an aristocracy and its retainers, a perfect architectural expression of seventeenth century France. 
ings from the houses of the ordinary citizens to the mansions of the aristocracy are unified by an harmonious and logical design. 


All of the build. 


In the center 


picture the busts often used as decorations may still be seen. 


THE VILLAGE FRANCE FORGOT 


Richelieu, Masterpiece of Seventeenth Century Architecture—A Village Unique 


in the World—Town Planning Three Centuries Ago 


By JAMEs DONNELL TILGHMAN 


N spite of the fact that since the War more Americans have 
traveled more miles in France than anywhere else, there still 
remain towns in that country unknown to travelers. Such a 

place is Richelieu. Tucked away among the quiet fields of the 
department of Indre-et-Loire, it scarcely ever sees a foreigner, 
although it is but twenty odd kilometers from the much visited 
city and chateau of Chinon. The turnings of the beaten track of 
tourists often seem as purposeless as the meanderings of a foot- 
path, for that track just misses 
Richelieu and Richelieu is 
unique among the towns of the 
world. 

Great men have often left 
the imprint of their personali- 
ties upon buildings and cities. 
But always, there have been 
later generations who added 
and changed and made of every 
town a composite picture of its 
entire history. But Richelieu 
has been untouched for nearly 
three centuries. It stands to- 
day the unaltered product of 
the collaboration of two great 
minds, those of Cardinal Rich- 
elieu and his architect, Jacques 
Lemercier. The slight figure 
and ascetic face of the famous 
cardinal haunt many spots in 
France, but only in the sleepy 
and half empty village that gave 
him his name does his ghost 
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The moat that surrounded Richelieu is an overgrown tangle of vegeta- 


tion, but the old gateways are still imposing. 
seen here leads to the Grande Rue, and was one of the two principal 
entrances to the town. 


still walk with undisputed authority. The place is his, a statue 
in mortar and stone of the man himself and of the France he 
dominated for so many years. So little does modern life en- 
croach on one’s view that it is easy to people both streets and 
squares with the brilliant figures of their early days; Louis XIII, 
Marie de Medici and their court; Cardinal Richelieu and his fol- 
lowers; even d’Artagnan and his three musketeer companions. 
As soon as he steps through the gates leading into the town, 
the visitor finds himself in the 
seventeenth century. About 
him stands the most complete 
existing collection of the ar- 
chitecture of the period of 
Louis XIII. It is all there— 
church, market, walls and gates, 
and houses ranging from aris- 
tocratic dwellings to the sim- 
plest cottages. A whole town 
in one style of architecture and 
probably the only one in the 
world) built in its entirety ac- 
cording to a plan and never 
thereafter appreciably altered. 
Cardinal Richelieu, at the 
height of his power and with 
all the affairs of state in his 
hands, was of more importance 
to France than its monarch. But 
the greatest men have their 
weaknesses and_ Richelieu’s 
took the form of self-aggran- 
dizement. Fortunately for 
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A complete town with church, market, walls, gates and houses, Richelieu is today the most perfect existing collection of the architecture of the pe- 
riod of Louis XIII. It is perhaps the only town in the world built entirely according to a plan and never thereafter altered. 


later generations, this found expression in a passion for building. 
He commissioned has favorite architect, Jacques Lemercier, to 
design him a residence. When built, it was as fine as the Louvre 
itself, which, in those days, still retained many of the gloomy 
characteristics of a medieval fortress. But not satisfied with this 
splendid house in Paris, known today as the Palais Royal, the 
cardinal decided to rebuild his ancestral manor at Richelieu in 
Poitou. 

Lemercier was again called in. The old manor house was torn 
down and in its place there arose a chateau which excelled in 
size and grandeur anything that France had ever seen before and 
which was never surpassed save by Louis the Fourteenth’s palace 
at Versailles. Acres of ground were covered by courtyards and 
galleries and pavilions. There were magnificent suites of apart- 
ments for the cardinal and for the king and queen. The richness 
oi the furnishings astounded an age whose artisocracy was al- 
ready developing the taste for luxury that ultimately helped lead 
their descendants to the guillotine. There were antique statues 
and statues by the greatest sculptors of the day. The famous 
Bound Slaves of Michelangelo formed part of the exterior deco- 
ration and, inside, the walls were hung with canvases by the 
greatest painters of France and Italy. About the forecourts stood 
all the dependencies of a great house, quarters for servants, 
stables for sixty horses, and surrounding the whole were exten- 
sive gardens. 

Today, none of this remains save one pavilion that stands soli- 
tary in its beautiful park near the town of Richelieu. A later 
generation tore down the chateau and sold its stone for building 
material. 

But despite the size of the chateau, it was scarcely sufficient 
for the retinue of the cardinal, to say nothing of accommodating 
the royal court when Richelieu entertained his king and queen. 
According to the building customs of the day, the galleries and 


wings enclosing the great courtyards were but one room deep. 
While this provided an impressive exterior the space within doors 
was very limited. 

Cardinal Richelieu solved the problem in a characteristic man 
ner. He decided to build a town and in the year 1631 set about 
doing it. The old village of Richelieu, a scattered collection of 
picturesque houses and narrow twisting streets, such as are still 
to be found in France, was torn down and Lemercier planned a 
new city. Not only did he lay out the streets and squares, but 
also he designed all the necessary buildings and even the encir- 
cling walls and moat. The complete design was made, most of it 
was executed, and it stands today largely as it left the hands of 
the great seventeenth century architect. A few cottages and 
minor houses have been added to the side streets in later years, 
but the principal buildings are untouched save by time. There are 
bits falling into disrepair and the soft French building stone has 
crumbled under the weather of three centuries. But this merely 
adds charm and atmosphere, as does the desertion of the sunny 
streets. At no time during its history, except possibly for short 
periods during the lifetime of the cardinal, has Richelieu been 
anything but a half deserted town. Today it houses only a frac- 
tion of the population it is capable of accommodating. 

In keeping with this air of desertion, the village first appears 
to the traveler, approaching it across the fields, as a thick grove. 
Like almost every walled town in France, it has its boulevard, a 
road that completely encircles it and that is planted with the cus- 
tomary plane trees. The trees here have grown to great size. 
Their high trunks, so smooth and regular, form a palisade much 
more imposing than the walls themselves. Even in their early 
days, these defenses looked far from war-like and were never 
more than a frame, like a high garden wall, enclosing the village. 
Scarcely anything is left of them now save the gates and the cor- 
ner pavilions. Year after year, little cottages have been built 
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The houses of the Grande Rue are high, imposing and dignified. They 
were built for Cardinal Richelieu’s retinue and for the nobles of the 
court. 


against the inside, windows cut through, stories added and lean- 
tos stuck on. Today there is nothing more formidable than a 
straight row of houses facing the sunken moat, which is here an 
overgrown tangle, there a narrow orchard, and still elsewhere a 
neat kitchen garden. And over it all, the thick shade of the plane 
trees. A walled town, certainly, and one of the few left, but a 
most unmilitary and peaceful looking place. 

The plan of the town is rectangu- 
lar and as regular and balanced 
as only straight lines and right 
angles can be. The long walls face 
east and west and the modern ap- 
proaches lead to minor gates on 
these sides. But the visitor should 
go to the north end of town and 
enter where Lemercier planned to 
have him enter, through the impos- 
ing Porte de Chinon. Through the 
gate there is a vista down the 
Grande Rue, Richelieu’s main 
street. A perspective of parallel 
lines, which three centuries ago pre- 
dicted a sight so familiar now to 
American city dwellers, converges 
on the Porte de Chatelherault and 
the street ends in a gate exactly simi- 
lar to the one which frames the view. 

It all seems very stiff and for- 
mal for a village. To either side stands a row of houses, each one 
exactly like the next, all of them high and imposing and dignified. 
They were built for Cardinal Richelieu’s retinue or for the nobles 
of the court. Many of them are falling into disrepair, but it is 
still plain that these dwellings were designed for the aristocracy. 
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The Grande Rue at Richelieu joining the Porte de Chinon 
to the Porte de Chatelherault is flanked on both sides by 
formal rows of houses all exactly alike. 


ae 


In the old mansions the windows behind their balcony railings are 
tall and impressive and the entrances are huge arches hung with 
massive doors. 


The windows, behind their balcony railings, are tall and impres- 
sive and the entrance to each house is an arch hung with mas- 
sive doors. Like much else about the town, some of the decora- 
tion of these arches has never been completed. For keystones, 
there are heavy blocks meant, probably, to be carved with the 
coat-of-arms of the noble who occupied the house. Around the 
windows and down the corners of the buildings run the chains of 
long and short quoins that are the 
distinguishing characteristic of the 
architecture of the time of Louis 
Var 

Beyond the arches, the court- 
yards, once filled with hustling ser- 
vants, are now given over to a 
variety of uses. A lumber merch- 
ant occupies one, another is used as 
a bicycle repair shop, others are 
cluttered up with brooms, rakes, 
wheelbarrows and all the courtyard 
paraphernalia that collects about a 
French house. In a few places 
there are still statues and busts in 
the niches) to look down on scenes 
very different from the grand life 
of the seventeenth century aristo- 
crats. 

But all Richelieu is not made up 
of the imposing monotony of the 
housefronts along the Grande Rue. A few paces inside the Porte de 
Chinon, the visitor comes to an open square surrounded by the 
beautiful buildings Lemercier planned for it. At the intersec- 
tions, where the streets enter the square, stand houses similar to 

(Continued on page 42) 
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The Masked Kachina Butterfly Dance—Rarest Ceremonial of the Southwest— 
A Brilliant Appeal for Rain 


By Gorpon L’ALLEMAND 


With illustrations by the author. 
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of Hano Pueblo, in the Painted Desert of northern Arizona, 

performed for the second time in twenty years that rarest 
and most beautiful of American Indian ceremonials, the Masked 
Kachina Butterfly Dance. 

When the desert sun flashed its rays above the eastern horizon 
the first of the gorgeously masked and costumed dancers ap- 
peared in the northern en- 
trance to the ancient dance 
plaza of Hano to take part 
in one of the most inter- 
esting ceremonials of the 
Southwest. 

Hano, like the other six 
Hopi villages on the reser- 
vation, is situated like an 
acropolis on the top of a 
high and well-nigh inac- 
cessible mesa. In this arid 
desert land the continuous 
struggle with nature has 
made these people intensely 
religious and every one of 
their numerous ceremonies 
is a prayer to their gods 
for rain so that they may 
not perish from famine. 
The Hopis reverence the 
sun, the moon, thunder,. 
lightning, winds, and the 
mountains, because these 
mighty natural phenomena 
control the giving of rain. 
Present day ceremonial 
dancers are costumed and 
masked after a tribe of 
Indians who visited the 
Hopi villages many cen- 
turies ago. Those people, 
called Kachinas, gave 
dances that procured rain 
for thirsty fields, but they 
left the villages hundreds 
of years ago. Since that 
time the Hopis have kept 


| AST summer, on the morning of July 30, the Hopi Indians 


At the end of the plaza at Hano the long lines of dancers circled around two 


small fir trees that were planted there. 
shook their gourd rattles vigorously. They were calling upon their pagan gods 
for rain. 


the memory of these people fresh and at intervals they have con- 
tinued to dance the Kachina dances down to the present day. 

It had been a very dry year and some special kind of cere- 
mony seemed necessary. One of the women of Hano asked to 
have the rare old Masked Kachina Butterfly Dance given for her 
sister who had come to live with her. The village priests de- 
cided that the dance was fitting and they decided to give it. 
This dance should not be 
confused with Butterfly or 
Kachina dances. The lat- 
ter are frequently given 
among the seven Hopi vil- 
lages, but the Masked Ka- 
china Butterfly Dance, ac- 
cording to the people of 
Hano, is only performed 
on the first mesa (the mesa 
holding Walpi, Sichumovi, 
and Hano). 

The horse and foot trails 
up to Hano cling to the al- 
most perpendicular face 
of the walls. I chose to 
tie my patient little burro 
below and take the famous 
old foot trail that leads up 
to Walpi and thence to 
Hano. 

The Hano dance plaza, 
surrounded by its quaint 
stone and adobe houses, 
formed an impressive back- 
ground for the colorful 
crowd that had begun to 
assemble there long before 
dawn. There were Navajo 
Indians and their squaws 
and children from the far 
plains and mountains, gaily 
bedecked in buckskin, vel- 
vet, and turquoise and sil- 
ver jewelry; there were 
Hopi Indians from all the 
seven villages with their 
wives and daughters clad 


As they circled the trees, the men 


Masked and elaborately costumed, the long line of dancers entered the plaza to begin the dance which continues from sunrise to sunset. The 


costume of each dancer represents some natural force or some living thing. 


Although some of the dancers are costumed as women, all the par- 


ticipants are men. 


in brilliant shawls and head-bands. Numerous brown-skin babies 
played about underfoot, babies totally unembarrassed by a mere 
formality like clothing, and dozens of dogs ran about in a frenzy 
of delight at the attendant excitement. Many strange dogs had 
come in from far places with their masters. They walked stiffly 
about the village, always keeping a sharp lookout from the cor- 
ners of their eyes for the belligerant rush of the surly Hano 
dogs. 

Since midnight Whites and Indians had been arriving in a 
steady stream. White men from various museums had been 
waiting days for the performance of this rare dance; old Hopi 
men and women had jostled along for many miles on sleepy little 
mouse-colored burros; wagons in all stages of servitude and 
decrepitude brought their cargoes of dusty Navajos; scores of 
the younger Indians had ridden in on mustangs, and not a few 
of the excited spectators had trudged afoot over plain and moun- 
tain. 

With the advent of dawn some of the crowd began taking 
seats about the plaza on the narrow ledge that encircled the walls ; 
others gathered on top of the surrounding roofs. Near the 
northern entrance to the dance plaza an old clan kiva, or under- 
ground ceremonial chamber, reared its long-shafted ladder poles 
high above the surrounding roofs. 

_After some time the steady booming of a drum and the throb- 
bing of many deep voices could be heard. Presently the van- 
guard of the seventy Indian dancers appeared winding through 
the northern entrance. They were twenty in number, all men, and 
they looked for all the world like so many henna-colored 
brownies. Each man was stripped to the waist and wore only 
a coarsely woven black skirt and henna-dyed buckskin shoes. On 
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their heads they wore soft brown masks resembling fantastic 
animals. A tiny mouth hole was hidden beneath droll mustaches ; 
the ears were like pointed leaves of velvet. The eye holes were 
small round tubes protruding about two inches. Two horns 
crowning the masks added a mischievous effect. The appear- 
ance of these dancers was at once dramatic and comic. These 
were the koyimsi Kachinas (the clowns), or the men’s chorus, 
and they were to provide the singing and the drum rhythm for 
the other dancers. Each was armed with a gourd rattle con- 
taining small stones. When shaken the gourds made a noise 
like falling rain. In the left hand the koyimsi carried long 
feathers. 

With the chorus was a drummer carrying a heavy, wooden, 
rawhide covered drum. So resonant was the steady boom, 
boom, boom of this drum that it shocked one’s body like a re- 
current electrical wave. These men entered the plaza singing 
a deep and fascinating song. As the drummer walked slowly 
forward pounding away steadily on his) drum, the men were 
leaping up and down. As they leaped, they turned left and 
right, gesticulating and bending low as they pointed toward the 
underworld. Steadily the fan-shaped group advanced into the 
plaza. Some merely leaped, others jerked their knees almost to 
their chins; from time to time all moved about in circles, ges- 
turing grotesquely in pantomime and cocking their heads on one 
side. They were calling to their pagan gods for rain, expostulat- 
ing with them, telling the spectators about the thunder, the light- 
ning, rains, frogs, turtles and other animals which were deemed 
to have connection with the rain. Near the center on one side of 
the plaza the chorus came to a halt about the drummer. 

For a scant three or four minutes the spectators listened to the 


fascinating song of the koyimsi Kachina men, then a new sound 
attracted their attention—the musical tinkling of many bells. All 
eyes were turned toward the northern entrance, and presently 
the Kachina dancers proper made their appearance in full panoply 
of gorgeous costume. They waiked in stately file into the plaza 
and began to move along in a slow dance step, side by side, in 
harmony with the music. 

Many of the ordinary Kachina dances are given with the 
dancers unmasked, but this old ceremonial calls for masked 
dancers only, and the procedure of the dance is entirely differ- 
ent. Many of the masks, which are extraordinary in their varied 
colors and design, entirely covered the heads of their wearers. 
In the more elaborate masks the helmet formed the base of the 
elaborate framework of ornamentation. These ingenious crea- 
tions were rich in color and adorned with cut-out and painted 
designs, dyed wool, grass stems and seed shafts. 

I°very living thing and natural force was represented or sym- 
bolized by the Kachina costumes. There were the Sun and Moon 
Kachinas; there were Kachinas representing the four points of 
the compass; there were Kachinas representing the bear, the 
grasshopper, the skunk, the buffalo and other animals; finally 
there were Kachina symbolizing various crops. 

The face masks were extremely charming in color and design. 
Black, red, and blue were used to outline eyeholes that were 
either round or long horizontal slits. The noses usually were 
round and protruded several inches. In many cases the faces 
were divided into rectangles and filled with various bright 
colors. In the cases of many of the masia Kachinas there was a 
heavy fringe of red horsehair from forehead to chin. Many of 
the Kachinas wore great ruffled fringes of green fir branches 
about their necks, emblematic of everlasting life. 

Though all the dancers were men every other one of them was 
dressed as a woman wearing either a beautiful shawl or a blanket 
reaching from shoulders to knees. Some of the blankets worn 
thus were bright blue; others were ocher, some were black with 
designs woven in white; others 
white with designs woven in 
black. The dresses were hand 
woven and held in at the waists 
with broad red and black squaw 
belts of fine and intricate work- 
manship. The Navajo Kachina 
women, or mayia, were made up 
and costumed so skillfully that 
they looked almost more like the 
Navajo women than the women 
did themselves. The Hopi men 
had combed their long black hair 
stiffly back and bound it with 
white cord at the back of the 


head. Over their faces they 
wore small tan or ochre masks 
with pert, turned-up noses. 


These masks were responsible 
for the term “mudface.” Some 
of the men were dressed in black 
velvet, long sleeved waists and 
full dresses of their plains 
neighbors, and on their feet 
they wore the heelless silver- 
buttoned buckskin shoes. The 
other Hopi mavia Kachinas wore 
the broad, white, wrapped leg- 
gings so much used by the 
women of .long ago. Every 
dancer wore all the silver rings, 
bracelets, turquoise and_ shell 
necklaces and earrings he had. 
Undoubtedly there were many 
Indian fortunes represented in 
the vast quantities of lovely blue 
turquoise worn by the dancers. 

Many of the men Kachinas 
were bare from the waist up, 
and had painted their torsos in 
a fanciful variety of base tones 


and white designs. The majority of them wore hand-woven 
short skirts so richly designed that many a white artist and mu- 
seum representative must have looked upon them with envy 
and dreamed of theft and bribery. Many of the Kachinas had 
gorgeously woven sashes that encircled their waists and then hung 
down to the edges of their skirts. Legs were painted or bare 
and the feet were in most cases shod in henna-colored buckskin 
shoes. Every man carried a gourd Kachina rain rattle in his 
right hand and a feather or fir branch in his left. 

Every dancer had bands of many bells hung about his wrists, 
ankles and knees. The musical cadence of these bells was con- 
tinuous throughout the day as the dancers formed and reformed 
in geometrical patterns, raising and lowering their legs in monot- 
onous rhythm. 

There were four young fir trees planted two at each end of the 
plaza. The dancers advanced in two parallel rows, circled about 
the trees and then came back down the plaza. Often the Kachinas 
moved along sideways and again they moved slowly facing for- 
ward, Each male dancer sounded his Kachina rattle vigorously 
as he rounded a tree, then fell back into the slow step that 
carried him down the plaza’s length. Always the rattles kept 
up their noise of falling rain; the bells jingled continuously ; and 
beneath it all was the powerful underlying rhythm of the men’s 
chorus. 

Over the whole scene the white disk in the upper heavens cast 
its burning rays. Steadily one felt the growing weight of this 
tremendous ceremony. There was something of deep significance 
in that singing, there was impressive symbolism in the leaping 
and grotesqueries of the clowns who danced in the chorus. 
Among the scores of Hopis—men, women, and children—who 
were watching intensely every movement of the performers in 
the Masked Kachina Butterfly Dance, not one smiled. At this 
rare and important ceremony there was no. levity. 

Several times I fell asleep under the rays of a merciless sun, 

(Continued on page 46) 


ONE OF THE HOPI PRIESTS AT WORK 


Before the performance of the Masked Kachina Butterfly Dance, the Hopi make small dolls dressed in 
perfect replicas of the ceremonial costumes. These dolls are used at special rituals prior to the public 


presentation of the dance. 
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Wide World 
Every year the police force of Vienna holds a special memorial service for the comrades who lost their lives in the street fights on Maundy 
Thursday in 1919, This battalion is passing through the Ring on the way to the Votiv Church. 


EUROPE’S GUARDIANS OF THE LAW 


By Denis Myers 


mance does not lurk behind the 


HE had done Europe thorough- : 
grimy walls of Scotland Yard or be- 


ly. She had eaten bouillabaisse 


In winter the Vienna 


policeman wears 
climbing irons to pre- 
vent slipping. 


on the quay at Marseilles; she 
had flung down her chips on the 
tables at Monte Carlo; she had sun- 
bathed in front of the wooden plank- 
ing of Deauville’s ugly promenade. 
She had drunk beer in the Krasna- 
polski at Amsterdam; she had fed 
the pigeons in the shadow of St. 
Mark’s. She had attended a Royal 
Garden Party at Buckingham Pal- 
ace; she had danced at the Embassy 
Club. 

And, as I stood with her on the 
quayside at Southampton, and watch- 
ed her baggage hoisted aboard, I 
smiled. 

“You're taking back plenty of 
souvenirs,” I commented. 

Miss America sighed. 

“T can’t take back what I want 
most of all.” 

“And that is—?”’ 

“A London policeman.” 

Whereafter, who shall say that ro- 


‘ousting the old 


neath the blue serge tunic of the City 
“bobby” ? 

And yet, a hundred years ago. 
when Sir Robert Peel was trying to 
establish an effective police force, 
the whole country opposed the plan 
as contrary to “that freedom of ac- 
tion which is one of the privileges of 
Society,” as a contemporary news- 
paper put it. 

But the “‘peelers’’ came into being, 
watchmen, or 
“Charlies,” and the police force of 
England, Scotland and Wales today 
numbers well over sixty thousand. 

All the world over the kindly na- 
ture of the London policeman is a 
byword, 

He holds up the traffic to let chil- 
dren cross the road. He knocks at 
the householder’s door to tell him 
that his windows have been left open 
at night. He stops runaway horses. 
He restores stray dogs to their own- 


In addition to re- 

volvers and_ trunch- 

eons Berlin police 
carry bayonets. 


—— 


Central Press 


A NEW LONDON POLICE CAR 


The motor division of London’s efficient police force is now 

equipped with these new tri-cars. England’s police force is one 

of the best in the world and many countries have organized their 
police forces on the English plan. 


ers. He will lend you money out of his own pocket, if you are 
stranded, and chance getting it back. He is expected to be a 
universal encyclopedia—(do you remember the old song: “If 
you want to know the time, ask a p’liceman!’’). 

Armed only with a truncheon and equipped with a whistle 
and a flash lamp, he will go after. the gangsters that are rapidly 
increasing on his side of the Atlantic, and though he will accept 
a tip, he will never accept a bribe. 

He is a true public servant, and in spite of the predilection 
among the writers of thrillers for depicting Scotland Yard and 
its servants as the least intelligent of sleuths, it is significant that 
many countries have not only modeled their police forces on that 
of England, but have actually come to Scotland Yard for advice 
in the organizing of their constabulary. 

In Greece, for example, the police have, through the efforts 
of Sir Frederick Halliday, changed from a rapscallion band into 
a contented and efficient force, drilled and schooled on the Eng- 
lish plan. 

Their nearest neighbors, the Turks, have also profited by the 
English police influence, and although like most Continental po- 
lice they will wear revolvers and swords, the constables are 
taught English and French, with a view to assisting the foreigner 
in distress. The need for politeness is emphasized, and it is 
significant that the first word the Turkish policeman learns is 
“Please,” a denial of the “Verboten” atmosphere which charac- 


MOTORCYCLE FANFARE IN ITALY 


Rome takes great pride in the Metropolitan Police recently founded by Mussolini. 


Wide World 
A MOUNTED POLICE SQUADRON IN BERLIN 
During the recent turbulent months in Germany the police of Berlin 
have had one of the most difficult jobs in Europe. This squadron 
was photographed in front of the Reichstag building which was 
recently burned. 


terizes the German police, who are military, not only in organi- 


zation, but also in manner. 
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Here the metorcycle squadron is seen passing in review 


headed by its own trumpeters. 
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THE MAJESTY OF THE LAW THROUGH THE AGES 


In one of Berlin’s museums the sartorial evolution of the guardian of law and order is set forth effectively from the seventeenth to the twentieth 


a far ee oe figure of the Berlin policeman as he appeared during the first part of this century—a far cry from the ornately costumed 
igure at the right. 


century. 


Wide W orld 
HOLLAND’S POLICEMAN 


The high standard of efficiency and ability which characterizes other 

phases of Dutch life distinguishes also the nation’s excellent police 

force. These officers in their smart uniforms are on parade in 
Nijmegen. 


It should, however, be admitted, that next to the City of Lon- 
don Police, the German Municipal police are recognized as han- 
dling traffic better than any other body of police in Europe. 

It is curious that while the most familiar figure among travel- 
ers to the Continent is, necessarily, the French policeman, so 
many mistakes about this force are made, even by writers of 
fiction whose special interest is the work of the French police. 

The commonest blunder is to speak of the Paris policeman as 
a gendarme. Of course, he is nothing of the sort. The gendarme 
is the village constable—the typical comedy figure of the French 
music-hall stage—the butt for gibes at his thick-wittedness and 
assumption of pompous officialdom. He wears, usually, a light 
blue uniform, and if you would air your knowledge of foreign 
slang, you may refer to him as “I’hirondelle” (the swallow). 

The Paris policeman, in contrast, is the aptly named guardien 
de la paix or sergent de ville, and is fittingly addressed by the 
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Today, of course, the Berlin policeman has dispensed with the spiked helmet and the cumbersome sword. 


polite inquirer as Monsieur l’Agent, or spoken of, in the argot 
of Montmartre—but not in his hearing, I beg of you—as a flic. 

Do not picture him as a mustachioed individual, for since the 
war, the modern policeman, like his civilian confreére, is clean 
shaven, and gone are the days when, as in an old play of Sacha 
Guitry’s, a character might say: “But if I shave off my mustache 
they might take me for a valet or a footman!” 

Many of the Paris police are ex-firemen. The Fire Brigade is 
one form of the French compulsory military service, and when 
recruits have served their time, they often drift to the police force. 

Generally speaking, the lot of the French policeman is 
not enviable. He is underpaid and has neither the equip- 

(Continued on page 45) 


Topical Press 
GUARDIANS OF THE PEACE IN PARIS 


The order and security of Paris is in the hands of the well dis- 

ciplined body of men under the command of the Corsican, M. 

Chiappe. Ordinarily the French policeman is somewhat military 

in his bearing. His impeccable dignity, however, does not save 

him from the never-ending satirical humor of radical periodicals 
and irreverent music hall comedians. 


PETRA— 
TREASURE HOUSE 
OF ANTIQUITY 


The Golden Monopoly of the Caravan Trade—Rock-Hewn 
Tombs and Temples—How Colonel Lawrence Won the Battle 


of Petra 


By Cuarves BAKER, JR. 


From the rock as if by magic grown; 
Eternal, silent, beautiful, alone, 

Match such marvel, save in Eastern clime; 
A rose-red city, half as old as time... . 


OR five centuries before Christ, strange tales had been fil- 
[eae through the bazaars, caravanseries and harbor dives 

from the Indus Valley to Rome; fantastic rumors of a rock- 
carved city lying deep in a mountain fastness on the western hem 
of the Arabian Desert, a city of miraculous sculptured palaces 
unknown in the outer world, of vast rock vaults packed with 
rich plunder stripped from merchants out of the Far East. These 
tales had it that all caravans on the age-old trade route from 
India and Persia to the dazzling courts of Solomon and Sheba, 
of the Pharaohs, and of Greece and Rome, had to go through a 
mysterious mountain pass. All the silks, gems, pearls, gold, 
silver, frankincense, myrrh; the ivory, apes and peacocks—all 
must thread their way through this gorge where no man’s goods, 
even with a strong armed guard, were safe from fierce desert 
nomads banded together there for pillage. This place was known 
by the name Petra—‘‘The Rock”, and the tribesmen were called 
Nabateans. 

Their plundering and piracy were carried on mainly in the 
early days. For soon these men of Petra outgrew this cruder 
form of banditry and became “trade brokers” who squeezed 
caravan insurance out of fat merchants at rates which would 
make Lloyd’s blink with envy. They found it less risky and far 
more profitable to protect caravans from unorganized bandits. 
It was no wonder that each of the world-conquering nations 
coveted this golden monopoly. Persia, Macedonia, Egypt, Syria, 
Rome—all sent their crack regiments against Petra. And all 
promptly got their warlike claws clipped for their pains. Alex- 
ander sent Demetrius to seize Petra, three hundred years B. C., 
But those hawk-faced desert fighting men had never let them- 
selves get soft. There were ten thousand of them ready for 
saddle at a moment’s notice. Every single hour of the twenty- 
four saw keen-eyed outposts watching each gorge and ravine. 
It is true that a few of the more powerful invaders brought out 
wealth beyond their wildest dreams, but their victories were 
merely temporary; then men of this strange valley soon regained 
control. 

Thus far the Nabateans had lived mainly in their queer black 
felt tents, and used the carved rock caverns for plunder vaults, 
temples and burial tombs. But as they traveled to foreign courts 


Wide World 


THE NATURAL GATEWAY TO PETRA 
A narrow gorge, cut like a gash in the rocks, leads to rock-hewn 
KL Khazneh, the Treasury. Were, according to legend, the gold and 
gems of the Pharaohs were stored. In some places the walls of the 
ravine, which in ancient times was the only entranceway to Petra, 
rise perpendicularly to a height of two hundred feet, 


they absorbed culture. Artists, architects and all worth-while 
peaceful visitors were welcomed, and their genius absorbed, Thus 
Petra grew in importance until she became a magnificent capital 
of fully a quarter million people. Until the Swiss traveler Burk- 
hardt penetrated in to Petra in 1807, it had not been known for 
six hundred years; and where Kings trod and queens held court 
he found only a handful of hostile Bedouin nomads, The rise 
and fall of this weird desert kingdom has no parallel in all his 
tory. Petra reached the peak of its power during the Second 
Century B. C. From this point on Petra’s tomb and temple 
facades clearly show the progress of outside influence: pylons 
of the Pharaohs, arches from Syria, the pure Greek column, and 
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finally the most elaborate Greco-Roman motifs appear—copied 
complete from Roman palaces of the Caesars. 
Petra’s power spread to the sea, and her piratical dhows levied 
tribute on commercial shipping all along the Red Sea. It was, 
oddly, this same fighting ability which had kept Petra free which 
in the end wrought her downfall. Augustus Caesar, becoming 
bored with the dalliance of a turncoat Mark Anthony at Cleo- 
patra’s court, set out to crush both of them. It was Petra’s sea 


fighters who put a period to this greatest of all historical ro- 
mances by wiping Cleopatra’s Red Sea fleet out of existence. 


Orient & Occident 
THE GREAT URN OF STONE 
The magnitude of the work accomplished by the ancient builders of 
Petra is strikingly indicated by this photograph of the urn surmount- 
ing Ed-Deir, or the Monastery. The whole building which may be 
seen in the picture on the next page, was literally carved from the 
face of a mountain. 


This aid to Rome in vanquishing Egypt and destroying her im- 
mortal queen added enormously to the prestige and commercial 
importance of the Nabateans—but it set Rome to thinking. 
Once again Rome coveted this golden fountain of wealth. 
Finally, Trajan, with ample man-power, flattened out Petra with 
his legionnaires—reducing her to a Roman province in 106 
A. D. Rome, in such matters, promptly put things on a paying 
basis—for Rome—and took over all the combined revenues of 
Petra. For a few centuries rich levies poured into Rome, but 
when she herself began to wane, Petra’s keenest men left their 
beloved city and secretly began to divert the caravans from there 
to Palmyra. Not fearing the emasculated Roman protection, 
other hawk-faced desert tribes swept in and laid waste this mag- 
nificent capital of the rose-red cliffs. And right here began 
Petra’s Dark Ages. This potent kingdom which once stretched 
from Damascus south to the Red Sea, eastward far into the great 
desert, and westward across what is now Palestine to Gaza, 
simply vanished from the knowledge of man. Except for her 
rock-cut temples and huge tombs all is lost—lost is her beautiful 
glassware, fine faience, private coinage, rich fabrics. Where the 
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Crusader King Baldwin I built his fortified castle fourteen miles 
northeast of Petra, at Shobek, we find Petra’s last known con- 
tact with the outside world; and this still stands today. 
Incidentally, until a little over a decade ago, if you tried to 
reach Petra without some sort of armed escort, or desert permit 
by local sheikhs, you would have been promptly and thoroughly 
relieved of all your belongings, and probably held for some sort 
of ransom—if they thought you were good for it! But today 
you can get to Petra safely in any of three ways—from Akaba, 
iying on the Red Sea gulf of the same name east of Suez and the 
Sinai Peninsula, and thence by the Hejaz Railway north to 
Maan, your jumping-off place. You may go from Jerusalem by 
combined motor, camel or horseback caravan around the south 
end of the Dead Sea and east to Kalat al Hesa, some seventy 
kilometers north of Maan on the same Hejaz Railway. And best 
of all you may go by airplane as the crow flies direct from Jeru- 
salem to Maan. Since Akaba is difficult of access, the air 
route from Jerusalem to Maan is the one known to the writer. 
The aerial views of the mad, awesome scramble of the Dead 
Sea valley and the actual sight of Petra from the air glowing 
right under your flippers in the clear sunlight before you land 
on the slightly bumpy British landing field at Maan, are alone 
worth the price of admission. Besides, the airplane gives you 


an accurate view of just what makes Petra what it is—size, 


] j Wide World 
THE PEDIMENT OF PHARAOH’S TEMPLE 


The stone cutters who carved the columns and cornices of Pharaoh’s 

Temple from the cliff worked on rope ladders periously suspended 

from the rocks above. In this way every square inch of the build- 
ing was carved with meticulous care. 


shape, terrain. At Maan, motors take you for the forty kilo- 
meter hop northwestward to Ain Moussa in all but the wettest 
weather, from whence the remaining five kilometers may be taken 
afoot, in saddle or by camel. 

Just a word about those rock-carved tombs you'll shortly be 
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CARVED FROM THE MOUNTAINSIDE 


To reach Ed-Deir, carved a thousand feet up on the mountainside, one must climb for an hour from the heart of Petra. 


The most impressive 


temple in the city, Hd-Deir is one hundred and forty feet wide and one hundred and fifty feet high. For comparison consider Westminster Ab- 
bey which is one hundred feet wide and one hundred two feet high at the nave. 


marvelling at. Don’t overlook the fact that they were done by 
artisans working perilously downward, suspended hundreds or 
thousands of feet by frail rope ladders from the dizzy heights 
above. Nabatean sculptors never knew a scaffold as they used 
their toothed facing tools to take advantage of each varying 
pattern of the swirling, veined sandstone which looks so like 
watered silk when it catches light. All of these great tombs are 
mute reminders of an astonishing cult of the dead. For it was 
‘an Arab proverb as old as the desert itself, that a man had sev- 
eral souls—not merely one. After death the Nabateans believed 
that one of those souls would remain always beside his bier in 
gratitude for having cared for the body in a manner befitting its 
station. This spirit sentry not only guarded the body, but brought 
disaster on any desecrators. As prosperity mounted this grow- 
ing army of ghostly ancestors was given credit for everything, 
and the tombs became more and more elaborate—especially with 
architectural and cultural influences filtering in from the outside 
world. 

A visit to Petra was adventure centuries ago. Every approach 
was jealously guarded by outposts of picked men. Visitors were 
taken far to the eastward by a roundabout course, blindfolded, 
then led in through the Wadi Moussa—or “Valley of Moses,” 
where you also enter—which marks the legendary outlet from 
the spot where Moses struck the rock with his rod and the water 
gushed forth. But in 1933 you won’t be blindfolded. You'll see 
every single detail of this once secret entrance to the hidden yal- 
ley of Petra. 

Right from your start overland at Maan, things begin to im- 
press you. First of all you are continuously treading Bible 
ground. Swinging northwest far ahead are the mountains of the 


Edomites—enormous ridges of white, cream and red sandstone. 
Seventy odd kilometers northwest lies the Dead Sea valley. Here 
is a raw, uncompromising terrain that will remind you of our 
own Dakota Bad Lands. After an hour by motor you reach the 
River of Moses and take to your horses or camels. When you 
swing down into the Wadi Moussa it is a huge rift ten miles 
wide, which as it travels northward constricts into a veritable 
bottle neck. The River of Moses, tumbling among the rocks, was 
Petra’s water supply during the days of her magnificence, and 
it was brought into as city by tunnel and an amazing system of 
channels cut into the face of the cliffs, and confined therein by 
a covering of native cement work. 

Except. for the scuffling of the unshod Arab pony hoofs, the 
pad-apad of the sneering, supercilious camels, all is silent. Only 
the lizards eye you suspiciously as they sun themselves, then 
vanish under rocks in a metallic flash quicker than the eye can 
follow. Stunted wild fig cling here and there among the rocks, 
their whitish trunks looking like tortured spirits from the Inferno. 
Suddenly the walls of this valley converge into a gigantic cleft, 
which is the outer end of Es-Sik—the “Gateway’”—an poe 
barely twelve feet wide. On the left you can see the carven cliff 
channels of Petra’s aqueduct. In this valley Lawrence and his 
desert tribes fought che decisive and little known Battle of Petra 
in 1917, against ‘the combined Germans and Turks, which is de- 
scribed later. 

_ To your right is a big tumbled clutch a sandstone blocks bulk- 
ing against the cliff foot, tossed there by the careless hand of 
the Desert gods. Pause for a moment before entering the Gate- 
way, and try and imagine the decorative arch which once made a 
triumphal portal before this last barrier—a fifty foot high arch 
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EXCAVATING AT PETRA 


At Petra much work still remains to be done by archeologists. For six hundred years 
} The Anglo-Saxon traveler, Burck- 
hardt, rediscovered Petra in the early nineteenth century, but until the British occupa- 
tion of Palestine warlike Arabs made it difficult to reach the region. Not until recent 


Petra was a forgotten city lost in the mountains. 


years has systematic archeological study been undertaken. 


with sculptured figures and altars below. Once you move on 
into the gateway of Es-Sik you fall under the strange spell of 
this place. You find yourself talking in a whisper. Even the 
noisy chatter of your Bedouin horseboys is cut short. Vegeta- 
tion dies out. The metallic blue bowl of the Arabian sky is blot- 
ted out to a mere tattered ribbon high overhead. All the rainbow 
rock colors have faded to a creepy sort of twilight. Down, down 
you go on this strangest of pathways—twelve hundred feet be- 
low the valley floor, and eight thousand feet below the table land 
to the south. It narrows until finally a tall man can touch both 
sides with his fingertips. ; 

Now you begin to see why no stronghold on earth has a better 
defense than this entrance. In this geological trap a company 
could stand off a regiment. Here in turn has gleamed the naked 
sword of Persia, of Alexander, of Pharaoh; Rome’s centurions, 
Nordic Crusaders—all have waked the echoes with the clank of 
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their armor. For a full hour you feel along this 
weird pathway into the red rock. You begin 
to wonder if, after all, this Petra business may 
not be the stuff of some old woman’s tale. Then, 
unexpectedly, your breath catches at the first of 
Petra’s man-made miracles. 

Yellow sunshine strikes down from far above 
and is snared in a pool of light. As though caught 
in the glow of some theatrical spotlight there 
floats before you the rose and gold vision of the 
loveliest temple imaginable, cut like a cameo 
from the sheer eastern wall... . The Arabs call 
it El-Khazneh, “The Treasury”, for legend has 
it that to this day a fabulous treasure of the 
Pharaohs—gold and gems—is still hidden in the 
great central urn. Actually in the days of Petra’s 
glory under world-conquering Rome, it was a 
temple to the chief Egyptian Goddess Isis, whom 
the Romans ranked beside Aphrodite even to 
Hadrian’s time. Hadrian mentions this temple 
when he visited Petra in 131 A. D. Here reigned 
a strange priesthood; priestesses with attendant 
virgins. Here every good Nabatean would pray 
for protection against his enemies, or give thanks 
for a safe journey and leave his offering. 

Basically this beautiful structure is Greco- 
Roman, with cornices and capitals after the 
elaborate Corinthian manner; but guardian 
sphinxes and the now all but destroyed statues 
of Isis, bear the imprint of Egypt. Every square 
inch of this building was carved with meticulous, 
painstaking genius from the solid rose-red cliff. 
It is tragic that some of the pediments have been 
worn by floods, that the sand-blast of the cen- 
turies and fantastic religious vandalism has worn 
down some of the sculpture. Countless attempts, 
serious and otherwise, have been made to break 
open the big stone urn, but without success. 
Countless thousands of bullets have been spat- 
tered off its sturdy shell. 

As you move along beyond the Treasury the 
gorge narrows again, then at last draws back, and 
here you get your first real view of what once 
was the greatest secret of all the East—the inner 
Valley of Petra itself. A mile and a half long 
and three-quarters wide, it is only a dimple in 
rock compared to the Wadi Moussa, but there be- 
fore you are ringed the most startling circle of 
sculptured marvels that can be found on earth 
today. First and foremost there’s color; color 
which no human palette can ever hope to snare 
on canvas. At first flush of dawn, at blazing 
noon, at sunset or drenched by the magic of a yel- 
low desert moon it is a kaleidoscope of rose, 
crimson, saffron veined with blue, Indian red; 
swirling strata make the whole stupendous fac- 
ing of this valley change tone until it borrows 
the merit of some fine warm fabric. On the 
central plain on both sides of the Ain Moussa 
once stood the dwelling houses of Petra, but only 
one built structure remains even in part—the Kasr Pharon it is 
called, as Arab tribesmen still credit its construction to the Pha- 
raohs. Tombs, temples, and amusement places were all carved 
out of the high rock facing the valley, and only these remain. 
Here before you a unique civilization was born, waxed and 
waned—leaving us only this red rock city of ghosts. 

Just as the gamut of unbelievable color cannot be described 
in cold print, neither can the camera hope to indicate the majesty 
and grandeur of the rock carvings, for a towering temple can 
easily be dwarfed in a lense by a mile high mountain. In Petra 
all is, and was, on the grand scale... . Great in pleasure, in 
beauty, in riches, in battle, in sculpture! You must imagine a 
city lying at your feet—outdoor theaters, one of which you will 
see; water carnivals, beautiful women; strange religious groves 
and stranger temple rites where priests and priestesses were en- 
meshed in combined living sacrifice and sensuality. 


Ewing Galloway 
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PHARAOH’S TEMPLE 


In the days of Petra’s glory under Rome this building served as a 

temple to the Egyptian goddess, Isis. Centuries later it was the head- 

quarters of Colonel Lawrence during one of his most desperate 

struggles with the Turks. The size of the temple is indicated by the 
horseman near the broken column. 


Speaking of sacrificial altars, you must not miss En-Nejr—or 
Great Place of Sacrifice. It’s a heart-breaking climb, nearly a 
mile up a rock cut stairway which can only be approached from 
the south, leading to the summit of that terrible hill to which 
kings, priests and elders mounted in solemn procession to the 
blood basin and place of burnt offerings which stand today. Here 
luckless captives were sacrificed while still alive to Dushara and 
Allat, the chief god and goddess of the Nabateans, and their ais- 
membered bodies burn- 
ed. This altar is held 
by archeologists, and 
especially by Lawrence, 
to be the most perfect 
remaining example of 
an ancient Semitic high 


place. 
Despite its gruesome 
significance the view 


from En-Nejr is mag- 
nificent, and commands 
all the surrounding 
country. The dark rug- 
ged slopes of Mount 
Hor seem almost close 
enough to touch. And 
on the top of this Bibli- 
cal mountain you’ll 
make out a gleaming 
white speck—the tomb 
of Aaron, brother of 
Moses, and high priest 
of Israel. At Aaron’s 
tomb wandering tribes 
still render blood offer- 
ings. In ancient days 
Petra was called in He- 


RUINED GRANDEUR 


Many of the royal tombs at Petra were copied boldly from Roman palaces of the most 
elaborate type. In every case the Nabatean sculptors were skilful in taking advantage 
of the natural rock veining and color to give striking effects. 


Wide World 
IN THE VALLEY 


The buildings which are carved in the rocks at Petra range from the 

crude structure built by the primitive Nebsteens about the sixth century 

B. C. to the elaborate Greco-Roman temples of the third century 

A.D. Underneath this tomb of El Beida sub-terranean passageways 
may be seen. 


brew, “Sela”, meaning “the rock’. During the wanderings in 
the wilderness after Exodus the lost tribes came upon Petra, but 
were refused admittance. For those who came empty handed, 
or to plunder, were cast out invariably; and being of the former 
category the men of Moses probably never got a chance to see 


the inner city. 


Other Hebrew prophets, likewise refused admittance, called 
down the curse of Jehovah upon the Nabateans. Both Isaiah 
and Obadiah mention 
Petra. With her self- 
pride, riches, sensual- 
ity, and phallic high 
places of worship, 
Petra was cried about 


as being jealously 
proud of her pleas- 
ure-seeking existence, 


and must have been a 
sort of combined 
Monte Carlo, Paris, 
Peking, and Riviera of 
the Near East. Strange- 
ly the curses of the an- 
cient prophets have all 
come true; Petra is in 
the dust; the jackal and 
the lizard keep watch 
where the great Kings 
of Petra once drank 
deep. It is historic 
tragedy that no con- 
temporary written his- 
tory of Petra exists. 
My friend, Lowell 
Thomas, who took the 
(Continued on page 44) 
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AN OUTPOST 
OF REVOLUTION | 


IN CENTRAL ASIA 


The Struggle for Communism in the Altai 


More than two thousand miles east of Moscow in the 
Altai Mountains on the borders of Mongolia lies Soviet 
Oirotia, a region over twice the size of Switzerland, 
which recently celebrated its tenth anniversary as an 
autonomous member of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics. The last decade has brought many changes 
to Oirotia. Superstition, illiteracy and disease are dis- 
appearing; clubs, schools and hospitals are being built; 
collective farms are being established. Below, the mem- 
bers of the kolhoz at Kulada are holding a meeting be- 
fore their huts made of stakes driven into the ground 
and covered with bark. These former nomads have a 
school, a nursery, a bath and a heated cow shed—in- 
significant possessions from a civilized point of view 
but symbols of a new life to these primitive people. At 
the left is an Oirot member of the Red Army. 


A typical daughter of the nomads, 
haeva was elected by her kolhoz to atte 
one of the schools in far off Moscow. Hi 
among other things she was taught re 
ing, writing, elementary science and | 
principles of hygiene. On her return § 
took charge of the kolhoz nursery wh 
she is educating mothers in the care 
children and carrying on the fight agai 
the disease and filth which have been 
fatal to the nomads of the Altai in the pi 


Photographs from 


BEWILDERED STUDENT 


1 change is taking place 
apidly among the former no- 
mads of Oirotia. Girls born in 
skin tents in the wild forests 
of the Taiga are struggling 

ith the difficulties of read- 
ng and writing and some are 
sven mastering the complex- 
ties of the typewriter. People 
hose religious beliefs date 
pack to the day when Mon- 
sols ruled the continent listen 
0 anti-religious radio speech- 
ss, spell their way slowly 
hrough kolhoz newspapers, or 
atch their youngsters learn 
© operate tractors and mow- 
ng machines. In collective 
arms and _ institutions, i 
school and editorial offic 

he militia and the courts, the 
oung Oirots are seeking for 
nowledge and attempting to 
master the techni 

modern life. 


The old tin tub is cer- 
tainly not one of the 
most startling achieve- 
ments of Western 
science, but its ap- 
pearan among the 
Oirots, victims for cen- 
turies of disease and 
dirt, is of revolution- 
ary importance. The 
young girl above is 
teaching an  Oirot 
mother the first prin- 
ciples of child hy- 
giene. At the right 
some of the men at 
the kolhoz are mak- 
ing their first acquain- 
tance with the world 
of bacteria. The smil- 
ing youngster at the 
left is a product of the 

kindergarten. 


HEROES 


OF THE TIMBERLINE 


The Black Hemlocks of Mount Baker 


By Erset Romic FULLER 


HE timbered areas of each 
of our national forest re- 


gions are characterized 
by some particular variety of 
tree that predominates over 
other species. The white-barked 
pine predominates on the east- 
ern slopes of Mt. Hood; the 
giant sequoia on the Sierras; 
the juniper and pinon on the 
southwestern ranges and the 
spruce on the Adirondacks. 

In the uplands of the Mount 
Baker national forest—Ameri- 
ca’s most scenic beauty spot, 
located in the extreme north- 
west corner of the state of 
Washington—the black, or Al- 
pine hemlock, prevails almost 
to the exclusion of all other 
conifers. These wind-twisted, snow-bent old heroes of never- 
ending jousts with the elements add a last picturesque touch to 
vistas of grandeur and beauty. 

This vast playground, one of the latest thrown open by a hos- 
pitable government to international vacation travel—for as many 
Canadians as visitors from the States, enjoy its advantages—was 
originally part of the “Washington forest reserve,” established 


by presidential proclamation in 
1917. On July 1, 1908, the re- 
serve was subdivided into four 
separate national forests, Che- 
lan, Wenatchee, Snoqualmie 
and Mount Baker, the latter, a 
territory embracing 1,489,979 
acres, stretching along the west- 
ern slopes of the Cascades for 
a distance of approximately 
sixty miles south of the inter- 
national boundary line. 

The standing timber of the 
region—of which someone has 
said, “it is destined to play an 
important role not only in the 
timber supply of the nation, but 
in the development of the so- 
cial and industrial life of north- 
west Washington as well,’—is 
estimated at a grand total of 10,485,762,000 feet. Among the 


Huntoon 
The curved hemlock on the Table Mountain trail frames a superb 
view of Mount Baker in the distance. 


varieties of trees listed are Douglas fir, silver fir, western red 
cedar, Alaska cedar, Engelman spruce, western white pine and 
the two hemlocks, western and mountain. 

The gateway to the Mount Baker national forest is Belling- 
ham, Washington, via the famous Chuckanut drive along Puget 
From that city to skyline at Shuksan ridge it is an 


Sound. 


airs 


Huntoon 


Veterans of countless wars with the elements the hemlocks on the timberline of Mount Baker national forest are twisted and bent into innum- 


erable fantastic shapes. 


Rooting themselves firmly in the windswept, rocky ledges, these rugged trees have built up a resistance that is almost 


unconquerable. 
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easy two hours’ motor trip over one of Washington’s splendid 
highways. The road winds upward by gradual grades, vista by 
breath-taking vista, through stands of virgin cedar and fir to 
Heather Meadows, an Alpine valley rimmed with majestic white 
peaks, and thence by a three mile spur to its destination. 

At Heather Meadows are located government camp grounds 
and an attractive and commodious inn. It is a spot of rare love- 
liness. Numerous miniature lakes, formed by the melting snow, 
and framed in hemlocks, dot the meadows and mirror in their 
depths the surrounding mountains. Acres of flowering heather, 
red, rosy, green and white, bloom here in mid-August in the wake 
of the retreating drifts. The flora of this section has been un- 
touched as yet by naturalists, who only now are beginning to re- 
alize its opportunities for the study and classification of rare 
Alpines. 

The apex of the trip—literally and figuratively—culminates 
however at Kulshan ridge. Until two years ago, when the spur 
road to the top—a marvelous engineering feat—was completed, 
the visitor had to climb on foot or horseback to attain a view 
of Mount Baker and the other vistas obtainable only from this 
elevated observation point. 

Of the thousands of persons registering during the short Al- 
pine season at the booth erected at timberline by Albert Weisen- 
danger, senior forester of the Mount Baker national forest, none 
is able to find words for the incomparable grandeur of green 
foothills, white peaks and intervening canyons, filled with blue 
shadows, spread for miles before him in every direction. 

Where other regions, such as the Mount Hood national forest, 
or Ranier, or Shasta, present a single superb pinnacle, here is a 
landscape filled with a number of high and impressive peaks. 
The two outstanding landmarks are Shuksan, called the ‘‘Matter- 
horn of America,” because climbing conditions are comparable to 
the Swiss peak—a massive, rugged pile of rocks, hanging glaciers, 
unplumbed gorges and unexplored snowfields; and Mount Baker 
—named after an English explorer, Lieutenant Joseph Baker, 
who discovered it in 1792—a needle-sharp peak piercing the 
clouds at an elevation of 10,827 feet. On its sheer, precipitous 

slopes are twelve glaciers and 
; twenty-four square miles of 
. ice and snow. 

When the mind of the ob- 
server finally ceases to be im- 
pressed by the sublimity of the 
vistas, itis a relief, then, to 
turn to more intimate details 
of beauty close at hand—the 
silver threaded rivulets un- 
raveling from snowbanks in 
the sun; hillocks of white 
heather—blooms like wild 
lilies-of-the-valley ; and espe- 
cially to the poignantly haunt- 
ing somberness of the timber- 
line hemlocks. These symbo- 
lize, as do nothing else, the 
very spirit of the region. 

How did they come there; 
how do they maintain a foot- 
ing on the wind-swept, rocky 
ledges; how do they manage 
to survive the rigors of the 
long mountain winters? The 
visitor to the Ridge inevitably 
asks these questions, as his 
gaze wanders from tree to 
grotesquely bent and twisted 
tree, some of them isolated 
specimens; others huddled in 
sparse, gaunt groups. 

But let him try to break a 
branch from a mountain hem- 
lock, and he will have an an- 
swer to one of his queries, for 


Huntoon 


Lightning is an enemy against 
which the black hemlock has 
no defense. 
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through the years, the trees 
have built up a resistance that 
is almost unassailable. Bent 
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Huntoon 
Oftentimes the black hemlocks are bent double by the winter snows, 
but they are so resiliently wiry that they spring back to an upright 
position in the summer. 


double to the ground by snow for eight or ten months out of the 
twelve, they are so resiliently wiry and tough that, once released 
from their burdens, they spring back upright again for the brief 
respite of Summer. 

No poet or painter as yet has been able to portray in words or 
pigments the strange haunting appeal of these highland hemlocks. 
So densely green they appear black, each is limned individualisti- 
cally against the dazzling white of the snowfields and the delicate 
blue of the summer sky, an etching, a poem in itself. 

There are reverently kneeling trees and trees dancing recklessly 
on the edge of precipices. Here one peers into a canyon, or 
preens itself before the mirror of a lake; others march in single 
file up precipitous slopes, where they are exposed to the full 
fury of the elements and are stunted like a race of dwarfs. In 
more sheltered spots, they attain a deceptively spire-fragile ap- 
pearance. 

On the Table Mountain trail, one hemlock—perhaps the most 
picturesque of them all—has been bent through the long winters 
into a perfect curve. Beneath this tree the hiker, resting in its 
shade on the carpeting heather, is afforded an unsurpassed view 
of Mount Baker. 

The dauntless quick and the lightning-riven dead, the poignantly 
gallant youngsters and the gnarled veterans stand together on 
Shukshan ridge, clinging desperately to their toeholds in the 
rocks; striving, always against hopeless odds, to attain the sky. 
No wonder at times the clouds lay long white hands of pity on 
the unbowed heads of mountain hemlocks. 
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NIGHTFALL IN A FISHING VILLAGE 


Cape Breton at the southeastern end of the Gulf of St. Lawrence extends 

so far into the Atlantic that it has been called “the wharf of Canada.” Its 

numerous bays form excellent harbors for the fishermen who, sail the 

neighboring ocean for cod, mackerel, herring and swordfish.. Cape Breton 

is inhabited largely by descendents of Scottish Highlanders and a few 
French and Indians 


CRUISING THE GULF OF ST. LAWRENCE 


From Montreal to Labrador—Exploring the Shores of New France—At the 


Gateway to the Stone Age 
By R. S. KENNEDY 


ANY of us have steamed through the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
on our way to Europe. I have done so many times, but 
not until I actually coasted its shores on a special cruise 

did I realize what an extraordinary variety of people inhabit the 

regions surrounding the Gulf. The lane the transoceanic liners 

follow down the center of the Gulf is as remote from the life 
along its shores as the Holland Tunnel is from the ships that sail 
the Hudson River. 

This tour of the Gulf of St. Lawrence starts from Montreal, 
-but not until we have gone some four hundred miles below Quebec 
shall we approach the Gulf of St. Lawrence itself. The river 
scenery is as magnificent as its population is picturesque but 
our destination is toward the Atlantic. When we reach the 
shores of the Gaspé Peninsula, the river widens into the Gulf. 
On the north the land slowly disappears, but to the south are the 
mist-shrouded hills and white villages of France—New France. 
At every port we touch we will hear only French words and see 
only French customs, until we round the peninsula and a long 
hill and forest-bordered bay opens before us with Gaspé Village 
nestled at the end. 

Here Jacques Cartier in 1534 first claimed the country for the 
King of France, raising a thirty foot cross as witness thereof, and 
here it was in 1914 that thirty-three ships assembled, carrying the 
men, horses and guns of Canada’s first contingent to the battle- 
fields of France. It was an army composed of all the races which 
have made Canada a nation, just as Gaspé village, unlike the rest 
of the coast, numbers in its population not only descendants of 
the early French settlers, 
Bretons, Basques, Acadians, 
and Channel Islanders, but 
also British, descendants of 
Tory refugees from the 
American Revolution and 
soldiers from the disbanded 
regiments of the French and 
American wars. 

Leaving Gaspé we steam 
away to sea again, our hold 
probably enriched by some 
good potatoes and hay, for 
our next stop in Newfound- 
land, where such things are 
hard to grow. 

After passing Percé Rock, 
standing in the sea like the 
hulk of a  Brobdignagian 
battleship, we shall be out of 
all sight of land until we reach 
Corner Brook, Newfoundland. 
Here we see the first of that 
rugged splendor which char- 
acterizes this land. A huge 
pulp mill and the town which 
serves it form the only touch 
of modernity on the whole of 
the west coast of Newfound- 
land. The surrounding region 
is the gaunt motherland of a 


F. C. Sears 
The costume of the young Es- 
kimo is a miniature replica of 


that worn. by his elders—a 

deerskin tunic, short trousers 

of sealskin or dogskin and 
high waterproof boots. 


Fz CG. Sears 
On the bleak shores of Labra- 
dor the fishermen lead lives of 
almost incredible isolation and 
hardship. 


mysterious, long-extinct race, 
the Beothuks. 

These Beothuks, the only 
true and original “Red” In- 
dians, have passed. Except 
for a few burial places and 
some old documents, they are almost forgotten. Their his- 
tory opens in 1534 when Jacques Cartier gave the first really 
authentic account of them: ““They wear their hair tied on the top 
like a wreath of bay, and put a wooden pin in it or other such 
thing instead of a nail, and with them they bind certain birds’ 
feathers. They are clothed with wild beasts’ skins, as well the 
men as the women. ... They paint themselves with certain roan 
colors. Their boats are made of the bark of birch trees, with 
which they fish and take great store of seals... .” And the book 
is closed at the death of Shanawdithit, or “Nancy,” the last of her 
race, a captive, though a willing one, in 1829. 

Captain John Guy, a member of the newly formed “Company 
of the New-found-land Plantation,” established the most fully 
recorded intercourse with the Beothuks in 1612, when some of 
them were “gratified by Francis Tipton with a knife and a small 
peece of brasse. Then all four together, danced, laughing and 
making signs of joy and gladness, sometimes striking the breasts 
of our company and sometimes their owne.” 

Before parting, an understanding was reached by means of 
signs that they should meet Captain Guy’s party again next year 
and carry on some more ambitious trading. Unfortunately a fish- 
ing ship turned up at the rendezvous before Guy, and seeing the 
crowd of Indians assembled, fired a cannon at them. This was 
one of the earliest of a long series of atrocities perpetrated on 
the Beothuks which gave them that terror of the white man 
which never died out until the race itself had passed. 

The white fishermen and early settlers on the east coast shot the 
Beothuks for sport on the rare occasions when they saw them; 
and the Micmacs of Nova Scotia, armed by the French with 
guns, waged a war of extermination against them from the west 
coast. The doomed race subsisted only in the central and north- 
ern parts of the Island, and occasional Eskimo visitors from 
Labrador were apparently the only human beings with whom 
they could associate without fear of death. 

About 1768 the authorities decided that this inhuman conduct 
should cease, and ordered Lieutenant John Cartwright to make 
the first of a long series of expeditions to discover and propitiate 
the Beothuks, and to assure them unmolested peace. It was 
then too late, and friendly communication was never established. 

A Beothuk woman was captured—at the cost of her husband’s 
life, but she died while being taken back to her people carrying 
presents for them. Her coffin, containing the presents, was left 
at the place where she had been captured, lashed to a scaffold- 
ing of poles to be beyond reach of the wolves. An encouraging 
symbol of goodwill! 

Finally in 1823, some trappers came upon a group of Beo- 
thuks unexpectedly, shot a man and a woman with their usual 
casual ferocity, and captured three women. Two of them died 
shortly, the other—the famous Shanawdithit—lived under the 
kindly protection of the authorities for six years. From her 
the nearest approach to a complete Beothuk vocabulary was ob- 
tained along with some scanty information as to the history 
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PERCE VILLAGE FROM THE AIR 


The little town of Percé lies at the end of the Gaspé Peninsula not far from the bay 
into which Jacques Cartier sailed in 1534 when he claimed this region for France. To- 
day the inhabitants of Gaspé Peninsula are descendants of the early traders and fishers 
who came over from France shortly after the country was discovered, of Acadians who 
were exiled from their country, and of English, Irish and Scotch immigrants. 


and customs of the lonely, tragic race to which she belonged. 

Plowing steadily northward up the “French Shore” of New- 
foundland where France has vested treaty rights to land and 
fish, we find land looming to the north again. This land is more 
harsh and scarred than any we have seen, a land which shows its 
age. And well it may, for it is the oldest geological formation 
known upon the surface of the earth. It is Labrador, part of 
the great Archean Shield of Canada, often known as the Lauren- 
tian Plateau, stretching across from Northern Ontario and the 
Great Lakes through Quebec, which here ends suddenly at the 
huge crack in the earth’s surface now filled by the St. Lawrence 
River and the Gulf. At the far northeast point of Labrador 
the coast is gaunt and magnificent and terrible in the extreme. 
Yet in some distant geological age those heights, known as the 
Torngats, must have contained the few spots on the whole north- 
ern half of North America where life was possible. For the 
huge glacial mass which covered Canada and half the United 
States, submerging the 6288 foot Mount Washington and all 
other New England peaks, did not apparently quite cover the 
tops of the Torngats, and while the lower parts show the typical 
signs of glacial erosion, the peaks are still sharp, jagged, and 
unworn by grinding ice. 
_ It is along these rugged coasts that the Eskimo dwells. Theirs 
is the only race whose natural habitat may be said to girdle the 
earth completely, for they are the lords of the whole circle of the 
ice-bound Arctic Sea which surrounds the North Pole. The north- 
ern coasts of Canada, Alaska, Russia, Greenland, and so round to 
Canada again are theirs de facto, if not de jure. In Labrador, 
the Eskimos range farther south than elsewhere, for although 
Labrador is as far south by latitude as England, it is bathed by 
the great Arctic current, while England has the Gulf Stream. 

Molded by the inflexible matrix of Arctic conditions, this race 
has scarcely changed its manner of life since before the dawn 
of history. The first mention of the Eskimos seems to be in the 
“Saga of Eric the Red” where the encounter of the Vikings with 
the “Skraelings” is thus described: “They saw a great number of 
skin canoes and staves were brandished from their boats with a 
noise like flails and they were revolved in the same direction in 
which the sun moves.” This is a plain reference to the Eskimo 
in their kayaks and to the double-bladed paddles striking the 
water first on one side and then on the other. 

The description is still apt today because the Eskimos still go 
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a-hunting in sealskin covered kayaks, driftwood 
framed and completely covered in except for 
the hole in the center where the paddler sits. 
The bottom edge of his gutskin waterproof coat 
is drawn tightly round the rim of the hole mak- 
ing man and kayak proof against penetrating 
waves. 

When Sebastian Cabot made his famous voy- 
age to Newfoundland and Labrador he brought 
back “three savage men, clothed in the beastes 
skinnes who ate raw flesh and spoke such speech 
that no man could understand.” Here again 
there is no change except perhaps that some white 
men can understand their speech. They have 
no other food but meat and fish, common seal 
being the staple diet. Vegetable food consists 
of a few fleshy roots, green herbs, berries, and 
in times of starvation even the caribou moss is 
sometimes eaten. The eggs of water fowl in 
spring and the birds themselves complete the 
menu of the Eskimo. 

In the less northerly parts of Labrador the 
use of the famous snow houses or igloos has 
nearly died out and little wooden cabins form 
their permanent homes. On hunting trips, how- 
ever, the snow house shelter is still indispensable 
and is quickly built with blocks of snow cut out 
of solid drifts with a knife. In summer the 
deerskin or sealskin tent serves. 

The Eskimo’s life is almost entirely devoted 
to hunting. His clothes, his food, his shelter, 
his boots, and many of his tools and utensils 
depend upon his ability to follow and kill the 
caribou on land and the seal upon the ice and sea. 

Such a life and such a climate do not allow of a high degree 
of social or economic organization. An Eskimo village is a 
sort of communistic settlement. Every one is free to do what 
he likes so long as he does not infringe on the general welfare. 
An ordinary murder must be avenged by the next of kin. This 
may be a small boy, in which case the vengeance is postponed 
for years during which time the murderer will be treated, even 
by the relatives of his victim, as if nothing had happened. If, 
however, the murder is due to a warped mentality the affair is 
dealt with by the community. The men combine, await their op- 
portunity, and the guilty man is killed. It is all open and above 
board. A homicide maniac is a standing menace, and there are 
no lunatic asylums for the 
Eskimos. 

It is a compensation to : 
those who die a_ violent 
death to know that they are 
being translated to the high- 
est heaven which is located 
in the Aurora Borealis. 
Here they spend their time 
with other shades of like 
fate, playing football with a 
walrus head. 

An Eskimo girl is mar- 
ried when she is very young, 
usually to a husband who is 
much older. The differ- 
ence in age is not serious, 
however, for the Eskimos 
have a sort of companionate 
marriage system. New part- 
ners are sought when dif- 
ferences arise, and eventu- 
ally a harmonious union is 
found. Divorce, too, is a erable squaw who belongs to 
simple matter. The husband that vigorous race of Montaig- 
merely tells his wife to “Go nais Indians who have dis- 
outside,’ or the wife runs placed the Eskimos in south- 
away to her father with ern Labrador. Today the hunt- 


: : ing grounds of these Indians 
noaseied utensils and chil- coeiiriee practically all. the 
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inland part of the Peninsula. 


F. C. Sears 


A good pipe smoke provides 
obvious satisfaction to this ven- 


Many of these customs have of course been largely modified 
where the Moravian Missions, along the Northern Labrador 
coast, have partially or wholly Christianized the tribes. 

Across the Straits of Belle Isle from Labrador lies the north- 
ernmost tip of Newfoundland, and on that inhospitable strip of 
rock stands St. Anthony, a village which in all its aspects, its 
hospital, school, orphanage, greenhouses, dry dock, handicraft 
workshops, and cooperative store is a monument to the work 
of the International Grenfell Association. Here is the Head- 
quarters of Sir Wilfred Grenfell and his medical mission. 

Now that the Eskimo has been forced to move north the per- 
manent population of the coast is white. These people are the 
“livyeres” or “planters,” descendants of Scotch, English, French, 
and New England fishermen who, coming first to the coast with 
the annual fishing fleet invasion, found that a living could be 
gained from the shore-fishing. They settled down to perhaps 
the hardest life which any white population is living today. 
The fishermen who speak a language closely akin to Elizabethan 
English live lives of incredible hardship devoted to dangerous 
fishing from ramshackle boats in summer and to precarious 
trapping or sealing in winter. So niggardly is the coast that 
in many places perhaps half the men must devote their whole 
winter to getting wood to keep them warm, bringing it many 
miles by dogsled to the coastline, ready to be freighted round to 
their villages when the departing ice makes boats available. In 
villages where the biggest “farm” is twenty feet wide and thirty 
feet long and where much of the soil has to be brought from 
ten miles away, few vegetables are available to the people. 

All the north coast of the Gulf, known as Quebec Labrador, 
is English; but as we steam westward toward the St. Lawrence, 
the French Canadian settlements gradually appear as well as 
many Indian villages. 
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International Grenfell Association 
A vast country of more than a half million square miles with fifteen 
hundred miles of coastline, Labrador is a barren land that can pro- 
vide a miserable livelihood for only a few thousand inhabitants. 
Labrador was discovered by the Vikings in A.D. 986. Newfound- 
land, England’s oldest colony, was discovered by John Cabot in 1497. 


When we slide cautiously 
up to the old pier at Seven 
Islands we are at the gate- 
way of the Stone Age. On 
the shores of this huge bay 
at the entrance to which the 
seven craggy islands stand 
guard, lies a little Indian vil- 
lage. 

It is just like most other 
Indian villages dotted over 
other parts of North Amer- 
ica, yet it is a direct link be- 
tween the present and pre- 
historic times. For these 
Montaignais Indians, in spite 
of silk stockings and gaudy 
neckties, live most of their 
lives exactly as their fore- 
fathers lived for untold gen- 
erations. When September 
comes — Ushakau Piishum, 
“When Caribou Horns 
Harden”—the whole popula- 
tion, except the invalids and 
the very aged, takes to its 
canoes and starts the arduous 
annual journey up the Moisie 
River towards the almost un- 
known inland plateau of Lab- 
rador. Paddling and _ port- 
aging for many weeks they 
make their way to their hunt- 
ing grounds which are closer 
to the Hudson Strait than to 
the St. Lawrence. Except 
that bows and arrows have 
been exchanged for fire-arms, stone tools for steel, and clay 
utensils for iron, they spend the long semi-Arctic winter hunt- 
ing and trapping exactly as their tribe has done since long be- 
fore the dawn of history. 

The Montaignais are a distinct tribe of the great Algonquin 
race which formerly occupied a more extended area than any 
other race in North America, and included the Blackfeet and 
Cheyennes of the eastern slopes of the Rockies, the Crees and 
Chippewas of the plains, the Micmacs of Nova Scotia and nearly 
all the other tribes which were driven back by the early settle- 
ments of the French, Dutch and English on the Atlantic coast. 
Deadly enemies of the Iroquois, the Montaignais were driven 
north of the St. Lawence by this warlike tribe, and in turn dis- 
placed the Eskimo from Southern Labrador. 

Today the hunting grounds of the tribe comprise practically 
all the inland part of the Labrador peninsula. But each family 
has its own private hunting grounds, which are held inviolate 
by all the other families, although there are no written laws or 
surveyed boundaries and no penalties for violation. But tradi- 
tion and custom are here, as elsewhere, even stronger than a 
code. 

A family’s hunting ground is large, and usually a sort of ro- 
tation is practised so that only a third of it will be used each year. 
Thus in two years out of three the fur animals of any district 
can breed and increase undisturbed. 

All members of the family have their own work to do once 
the winter quarters have been established. The men hunt and 
trap going out for long journeys along the watercourses. The 
women and children collect wood, make snowshoes and mocca- 
sins, cure and pack the skins, repair the canoes and do the hun- 
dred and one other things necessitated by isolation in a snow- 
bound hut under the Arctic frosts of the north. 

When fur trapping ends with the bear hunt in May, prepara- 
tions for the journey out to civilization are begun, and June— 
Nipish Piishum, “the Leaf Moon”—ends with the hunting 
grounds vacated. By August—O-po-o Piishum, “Moon of 
Flight”—the village of Seven Islands is re-populated, trading has 
been completed at the posts of the Hudson Bay Company and 

(Continued on page 47) 
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The old habitants of the Island 
of Orleans preserve the tradi- 
tions of French Canada. The 
Island of Orleans was the first 
island mentioned in Canadian 
history. It was discovered by 
Jacques Cartier on his second 
voyage and was originally called 
Bacchus Island. 
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world has professed 

amazement or amusement 
at the weird list which forms 
the Chinese native pharma- 
copeia and Materia Medica. 
Frog skins, tigers’ teeth, crabs’ 
eyes, rattlesnake skins, deer 
horns, dried shrimp and ox bile 
are only a few of the items 
which Western physicians and 
newspaper readers have re- 
garded as examples of the backwardness and superstition of the 
Chinese. But now comes an American chemistry professor, 
Professor Arthur Maas, of the University of Southern California, 
himself a pharmacist of note, to reveal that the Chinese Materia 
Medica is not so unscientific as it may superficially seem. 

For instance Ma Huang is the Chinese medicament for dropsy. 
Western physicians for years have been amazed that the mere dried 
skin of certain Chinese frogs could func- 
tion as an ameliorative and cure for 
dropsy. Yet, they have had to admit that 
Ma Huang, or dried frog skins, does cure 
dropsy, often after Western doctors have 
treated cases for months. Professor 
Maas has revealed that these Chinese frog 
skins yield such powerful substances as 
bufagin, bufotalin, and bufotoxin; that 
bufagin, is really efficacious in dropsy, 
and that research workers of the Uni- 
versity have recently prepared ephe- 
drine from Ma Huang, which has an 
action similar to that of adrenalin. 

For centuries, Chinese physicians 
have been prescribing powdered tigers’ 
teeth in cases of debility. When Pro- 
fessor Maas encountered this item of 
the Materia Medica, he was as skeptical 
as anyone else—until he analyzed the 
substance and found it rich in calcium 
phosphate, the very same substance pre- 
scribed by Occidental physicians for de- 
bilitation ! 

Crabs’ eyes were next to come under 
the university pharmacist’s test tube. 
Chinese doctors prescribe crabs’ eyes 
for stomach disorders. Since most 
cases of stomach disorder are marked 
by hyperacidity, and since crabs’ eyes un- 
doubtedly do afford the Chinese stom- 
ach patient relief, the professor looked 
for calcium carbonate, which is a well- 
known Occidental medical stand-by in 
cases of hyperacidity in the stomach. 
By this time, he wasn’t surprised to find 
that crabs’ eyes do contain an important 
percentage of calcium carbonate. And 
so on through the Chinese Materia 


YOR centuries, the Western 


The Emperor Shan Nung who 

lived before the Christian era 

was the father of Chinese med- 
icine. 
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The achievements of physicians and surgeons 
are occasionally celebrated in Chinese art. Here 
the famous surgeon Hwa To is seen operating 
on the philosophical Emperor Wong Tai who 
converses quietly with a friend. 


THE WISDOM OF CHINESE DOCTORS 


Extraordinary Discoveries of Ancient Times—Why the Chinese Doctors Prescribe 


Frog Skins and Tigers’ Teeth—Science Versus Superstition 


By G. K. SPENCER 


Medica he journeyed, finding that, except for a very few items 
which are given for the same psychological effect that our 
Western doctors seek when they give a man a simple pill of salt 
or starch, the strange items of the Chinese prescriptions are well- 
known drugs in a more elemental form than those purchased in 
the modern well-equipped American drug store. 

It would, indeed, have been inconceivable that the Chinese, 
who fathered medicine centuries before Aesculapius, should not 
have come upon a really serviceable list of medicines. Through 
centuries, by a process of trial and error the Chinese Materia 
Medica was built up. Even today highly educated Chinese, 
graduates of Yale, Harvard and other American Universities, oc- 
casionally choose their own native physicians in preference to 
American, German and English doctors, 

A striking instance of this Chinese preference for their own 
physicians may be given. About thirty years ago, the Chinese 
minister to London was a remarkable scholar named Lo Fung- 
luh. Educated in the West, he had acquired an almost en- 
cyclopaedic knowledge of English literature. He was a fine 
Shakespearian scholar and was as fa- 
miliar with Chaucer as with Herbert 
Spencer and John Stuart Mill. It was 
he who composed for his patron, Li 
Hung Chang, the remarkable series of 
speeches which, by their liberal and 
lofty philosophy, astonished the West- 
ern world during that statesman’s tour 
around the globe. During the last ill- 
ness of Lo Fung-luh an English friend 
came to see him. At the time of the 
visit, “he was lying on a low couch, 
and he pointed to a little weazened 
Chinese medicine man who was crouch- 
ing beside him on the ground over a 
smoking brazier. For about five min- 
utes, the Chinese medicine man con- 
tinued to chant in a shrill, native voice, 
while from time to time he took up a 
pinch of ashes from the brazier and 
sprinkled them over different parts of 
Lo Fung-luh’s body with strange passes 
and incantations. He thereupon kow- 
towed three times and _ retired. ‘I 
thought, my dear friend,’ Lo Fung-luh 
then said to me, ‘it might interest 
you to see how a Chinese steeped in 
your Western literature, saturated with 
your Western/ science and philosophy, 
dies—a Chinese.’ ”’ 

The narrator adds, “I shall never 
forget this weird and pitiful scene, 
enacted in the heart of London, nor the 
pathos and sincerity of the lesson it was 
meant to convey.” 

It must be remembered that the 
Chinese healing arts are grouped under 
two headings. The Taoist priesthood has 
its own incantations and superstitions. 
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A DESPERATE REMEDY 


An occasional bit of dentistry is part of the Chinese doctor’s routine. The instrument he uses to extract a tooth is crude but efficient. The 


process, however, is not painless. 


No anesthetic is given and an assistant is often necessary to help control the ill-fated patient. At the right 


is a cabinet containing some of the scores of strange drugs which Chinese doctors use regularly. 


Hence the many superstitious practices resorted to for deceiving 
or warding off the evil spirits. The priests recite incantations, 
paper money is buried and burned, and the pentagon is hung over 
the doorway. The demons are thought to be especially fond of 
marring beautiful children, hence the parents invent disgusting 
names for their offspring in the hope of misleading these tor- 
mentors. Boys are especially liable to injury at the devils’ hands. 
Hence a guest never inquires into the sex of a new-born child, 
and a boy is often dressed as a girl and called by a female name. 

The Chinese physician, however, is quite a different individual 
from the Taoist priest. He is usually steeped in the Chinese 
classics, the study of which is an excellent mental training. He 
may be unlicensed, but often his reputation comes down through 
several generations. Hence his name as a doctor is a valuable 
one, and you find such names as Dr. “Salts of Hartshorn,’ and 
Dr. “Rhubarb,” inscribed on his place of business. 

Medicine has always been an honored profession among the 
Chinese, and while Westerners think of Aesculapius as the 
“father of medicine,” the Chinese think of the Emperor Shan 
Nung, who lived many centuries before Aesculapius, as the real 
father of medicine. On the face of the record alone—and it is 


authentic history—he certainly did more than Aesculapius ap- 
parently ever dreamed of doing. Among other things, he made 
a classification of many hundreds of medicinal plants and sub- 
stances. A later Emperor, Wong Tai, made a compendium of 
medical knowledge as far as it had progressed in his day. In the 
earlier ages there was some progress in anatomy, but this study 
has remained static for the last one thousand years. 

While Westerners think of Jenner as the father of vaccination, 
the student of Chinese medicine will be surprised to discover that 
the Chinese preceded Jenner by almost a thousand years in 
inoculating against smallpox. Chinese use of serum, however, 
apparently stopped at this point. Yet for many centuries Chinese 
was far in advance of Western medicine, 

It is interesting to watch a Chinese street doctor “taking” a 
patient’s pulse. The Chinese are especially skilled in the art of 
diagnosis without instruments such as the stethoscope, so well 
known in Western diagnosis. Even Occidental physicians are 
now studying the Chinese method of diagnosing diseases by the 
pulse. The Chinese doctor holds both of his patient’s hands. 
With the right hand he feels the left pulse and with the left hand 
the right pulse. He applies three fingers—the ring, middle and 


index fingers—over the 
pulse and the thumb un- 
derneaththe wrist. Then 
he palpates the pulse 
with each finger stc- 
cessively. Under the 
ring finger the pulse of 
the right hand reveals 
the condition of the 
lungs, middle of chest, 
and large intestines, 
while the ring finger on 
the left hand deter- 
mines the state of 
the heart and_ the 
small intestines. The 
pulse under ‘the middle 
finger corresponds on 
the right to the condi- 
tion of the stomach 
and spleen, on the left 
to the state of the liver 
and the gall bladder. 
The index finger placed 
over the pulse of the 
right radial shows the 
condition of the bladder 
and the lower portion 
of the body; over the 
left radial it reveals the 
state of the kidneys and 
ureters. For each of these six 
pulses the physician must prac- 
tice weak, moderate and strong 
pressure, to determine whether 
the pulse be superficial, moder- 
ate or deep. This must be done 
during complete inspiration. If 
the pulse be properly “taken” 
the Chinese physician is said to 
be able to determine the nature 
of diseases, and even the 
months of gestation in a preg- 
nant woman. Ten or more 
minutes must be spent in the 
palpation of the pulses. 

In examining the eyes, ears, 
nose and throat, the Chinese 
physician employs methods 
similar to those used in the Oc- 
cident. 

But, with all their authentic 
skill, the lack of a truly scien- 
tific approach to healing among 
Chinese native doctors, is pain- 
fully evident in many fields of 
medicine. For instance, in treat- 
ing a fracture, no attempt is 
made to reduce the parts. A clay is prepared in a wooden 
bowl, and the heads of a few chickens are cut off while the 
blood flows over the clay in the bowl. When the blood and 
clay are mixed and applied to the fracture, bandages and thin 
strips of bamboo are applied, and over this the blood of yet 
another chicken is spread. 

When the Chinese doctor is called upon to minister to 
a patient who may be dying, he procures a rooster and cuts 
the bird’s body in half, longitudinally, and applies the bleed- 
ing half to the skin of the patient’s abdomen. This is supposed 
to be an infallible restorative, if there be any hope whatsoever. 

_The unintermittent Chinese warfare of recent years has both 
given Western doctors of the missions, Red Cross and military 
forces an insight into Chinese methods, and brought an increased 
respect for Western methods to the Chinese, many of whom are 
recent graduates of American, British and German medical schools. 

Up until very recently—instances were reported as late as 
March, 1932—Chinese native physicians with the armies actually 


his drugs. 


cident. 
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A CHINESE PHYSICIAN 


The Chinese doctor’s office is often a simple stand by the roadside where he displays 

Medicine has been an honored profession for centuries and many doctors 

are descended from a long line of distinguished medical men. 

Medica prepared in the Sixteenth Century is composed of fifty-two books and contains 
1,892 remedies. 


‘ THE DRUG SHOP 


The strange medicines which the Chinese doctors prescribe for 


their patients are apt to deceive the Westerner. 
crabs’ eyes, powdered tigers’ teeth, dried frogs’ skins and other 
curious items in the Chinese pharmacy contain a large propor- 
tion of well known drugs which are used commonly in the Oc- 
The efficacy of many of these drugs was discovered in 
China centuries before they were known to Europe and America. 


poured quicksilver into 
bullet wounds in order 
to “dissolve” the bul- 
lets, and in other in- 
stances placed clay and 
blood plasters over bul- 
let wounds in order to 
“draw out” the pro- 
jectiles. If the patients 
recovered, the bullets 
remained in their bod- 
ies, but they were told 
the bullets had been 
dissolved or drawn 
out. Since a surpris- 
ing number of recov- 
eries are always made, 
even with the bullets 
still in the bodies, this 
procedure added some- 
what to the reputations 
of the native physicians. 

Where Western- 
trained Chinese physi- 
cians practice among 
their own people, they 
are often obliged to 
simulate the old native 
methods in order to 
hold the confidence of 
their patients, but they 
do use the stethoscope, the fore- 
head lamp, and the X-ray, as 
well as the laboratory procedure 
of taking smears of material 
from the mucous mem- 
branes. Their diagnosis is 
thus far superior to the old 
methods. 

There are no Chinese sani- 
tary laws like those of the old 
Mosaic codes, but the Taoist 
religion is to a vast extent 
based on rules of personal 
hygiene, and preaches that in 
order to live long, man should 
live moderately. Restraint of 
the appetites and cleanliness in 
house and person are exhorted. 
The Chinese spends a large part 
of his income on medicines, 
larger proportionately than peo- 
ple in the United States, and he 
is a great victim of quack reme- 
dies, along with meritorious 
amelioratives. 

Almost everything the Chinese 
eats and drinks has been sub- 
jected to the temperature of boiling water or boiling oil, and 
when he eats fruit, it is always peeled. Therefore, he is largely 
preserved from typhoid fever, cholera and other diseases con- 
veyed by fruit or food infection. The Chinese will not eat raw 
oysters; he considers them much too cold for his stomach. 

Yet, with all this consumption of cooked foods, and scarcely 
any consumption of raw food, the Chinese possesses about the 
best teeth observable among any of the world’s people, and he sel- 
dom has an alimentary disease. This, along with the fact that 
Chinese workers and farmers always seem to be vested with a fine 
vitality, offers a field of speculation to our Western raw food 
advocates. 

Meat is seldom used. The Chinese is a vegetarian, and on an 
average possibly he eats meat once a month, or even once a year. 
He invariably eats only twice a day, and in China is temperate in 
his meals. Only when he associates with Westerners for a long 
time, does he break into the custom of frequent, heavy eating, 

(Continued on page 47) 
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GUARDING THE QUARRY 


In the shallow water of the lagoon the young girls and boys guard the turtles which the fishermen bring in from the deeper water. Living as 
they do on one of the more remote Fiji Islands where there are no European residents, the Mbegans still preserve many of their ancient native 
customs, including the famous fire-walking ceremony. 


HUNTING THE SEA TURTLES OF FIJI 


Mbega, Gem of the Fiji Islands—Deep Sea Diving with Native Fishermen— 
The Miracle of the Fire Walkers 


By Norman Dawn 


HE morning star gleamed like a jewel in the lilac dome of 
T the sky. Long undulating swells of celestial blue blended 

into the distance where the island of Mbega loomed mys- 
teriously. Mbega, gem of the Fiji Islands, is the home of the 
renowned fire-walkers and a hunting ground for giant sea-turtles. 
It was with a thrill of expectation that I stood on the deck of 
the trading schooner waiting for my isle of adventure to ma- 
terialize slowly out of the blue void. 

When the tropic dawn came the long shafts of sunshine made 
the foliage sparkle with diadems of dew. Mbega, in flamboyant 
colors, stood forth in all its primal glory, as though it had been 
created but yesterday. The lagoon began to teem with activity. 
Great outrigger canoes came careening out to meet us with their 
big triangular sails made of braided matting. They resembled 
large birds sculling over the dancing waters. 

While the anchor chain rattled down into the water the im- 
posing outrigger of the “Buli,” or chief, came out to meet us. 

As the chief came on board to meet the skipper and myself 
he was all smiles and a picture of hospitality. He was a big, 
amiable fellow with a natural, dignified bearing. He spoke a 
few words of English and welcomed me like a king. The skip- 
per explained that I was an artist who had come to paint pic- 
tures on Mbega and that I would stay until the next mail launch 
came over from Suva. 


The Buli seemed highly pleased. I was deposited in his canoe 


along with my belongings and we soon set sail for shore. As 
we drifted along I took note of the Mbegans. They were like 
all the Fijians, a stalwart race of six-footers with a shock of 
kinky black hair standing straight up on their heads and adding 
nearly another foot to their stature. They are coal black, have 
fine teeth, superb physiques and amiable dispositions. It is 
difficult to believe that sixty years ago they were among the 
fiercest cannibals of the South Seas. 

The native village lay in an oval shaped grove of cocoanut 
palms fringed by a beach of white coral sand. The Bulli per- 
sonally conducted me to a Fijian hut, a building woven of palm 
leaves, the interior of which resembled a gigantic basket. The 
building was scrupulously clean. The hard earth floors were 
covered with mattings in geometrical patterns. There was a low 
couch covered with tapa cloth and a mosquito net, the only 
touch of civilization. This hut was to be my home during my 
stay on the island. 

On my second day at Mbega the Buli sent for me to join him 
at a breakfast of boiled fish, baked bread fruit and avocadas 
which we ate under the red blossoms of a tree. The village was 
astir and the lagoon was dotted with canoes. Soon I was in the 
Buli’s canoe along with himself, two stalwart divers and a girl 
of fifteen, who was one of his daughters. 

At this time I noticed the bare feet of the men: they were as 
tough as alligator hide. These men could run at full speed over 
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the razor-like surface of the 
coral in pursuit of fish. Later, 
when I witnessed the fire-walk- 
ing ceremony, the full signifi- 
cance of this fact was brought 
home to me. 

At this particular season the 
natives were diving for the big 
sea turtles that are so abun- 
dant around the island. These 
turtles are a hard-shelled vari- 
ety highly valued for the beauty 
of their shells. They vary in 
size from two to five feet in 
length and weigh from seventy- 
five to three hundred pounds. 
There are stories current of 
some that were as long as 
seven feet. However, that was 
in the good old. days; the av- 
erage now is three feet: 

The natives eat the flesh of 
the turtles and a delicious soup 
can be made from them. The 
shells are sold in Suva and are 
sent to England where they are 
cleaned and polished. They 
take a beautiful luster and 
have a rich amber color with 
mottled patterns and specks of 
white and dark brown with har- 
monious shadings of yellow, orange, red and other warm tones. 

These shells are subjected to a heat process and can be fash- 
ioned into many forms from which are manufactured handles for 
toilet articles, combs, brushes, mirrors, cigarette holders and cases, 
trays, boxes, rings, brooches and many other objects. 

The natives receive from ten shillings to three pounds for the 
rough shell. Two good divers can sometimes capture three or 
four a day. During the season the divers, who numbered about 
seventy men, might take three hundred turtles. Each year, un- 
fortunately, the turtles are decreasing in number, doubtless be- 
cause the females are captured indiscriminately. 

As it is, only the larger turtles are taken, that is, those over 
two feet in length for the little ones have no value. On the other 
hand the very large ones are the hardest to capture because of 
their bulk and the fact that their backs are covered with more 
growths so that they more nearly resemble the sea bottom. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE ISLAND 


Daughters of a stalwart race, the girls of Mbega have dark copper- 

colored skins, spendid physiques and happy dispositions. They 

lead a simple life unspoiled by tawdry commercial influences; 

their costume is a grass skirt; their adornments flowers and _ oc- 
casionally bead necklaces. 


Diving for turtles is an art. 
Not only are the divers subject 
to attacks of the bends, that 
dangerous cramp which attacks 
them in the depths, but there is 
also the danger of lung collapse. 
Sharks, devilfish, giant rays, 
eels, poison coral and stinging 
jellyfish all lie in wait for the 
venturesome diver who does 
not keep his wits about him. 

As we floated along I peered 
down into the crystalline depths 
and became increasingly aware 
of a world new and fascinating. 
To describe the rainbow hues 
of a coral reef and the wild 
pelagic nomads that darted 
through the water would be 
impossible. It was a landscape 
where Nature had strewn gro- 
tesque fabrications with a lav- 
ish hand. There were myriads 
of triumphs in mimicry—deli- 
cate imagery in fairy patterns 
—intricate lacework turned to 
stone. There were a thousand 
forms and bewitching combina- 
tions that baffled the eye and 
mind. Sponges, coral, seaweed, 
tunicates, mollusca—everything 
that lives in a tropic sea—all heaped in tropical confusion in 
chaos at once astounding and fascinating. 

There were thousands of tiny fish of a brilliant electric green; 
there were still other thousands of a vivid peacock blue. These 
fish would swim together, mix and blend, glittering like the 
prismatic rays of the sun, split into shafts of colored fire. Farther 
down still other legions of larger fish swept by mailed in silver 
and mailed in gold. 

When I looked up from the water the two divers were draping 
red loin cloths about themselves. Slowly we drifted over the 
surface while they scanned the opalescent wonderland with 
trained eyes. 

Suddenly the Buli spoke to one of the men. Far below in 
seventy feet of water they had spied a turtle. I strained my 
eyes to see a dark green patch moving almost imperceptibly. 
One of the divers stood up and took a long breath while he 
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TRIUMPHAL RETURN 


A successful turtle hunt is an occasion for great rejoicing among the Mbegans. After the huge creatures have been carried to the shore the 
islanders celebrate with dances, songs and feasting. In length the turtles range from two to five feet; they weigh from seventy-five to three 
hundred pounds. 
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seized a stone with a rope 
fastened to it and dived 
overboard. The weight of 
the stone took him down 
straight as a plummet. With 
several quick strokes he 
reached the big beast as it 
started -to amble away. 
With a rapid movement he 
turned the turtle upon its 
back and started to push it 
towards the surface. All 
this time the beast was 


struggling and sweeping 
about with its powerful 
fore flappers. The diver 


continued his bulldog tac- 

tics, pushing the turtle towards the canoe. As the diver’s breath 
began to give out the other man went down and took his place 
while the first man came to the surface gasping from his ex- 
ertions. 

After a great deal of effort they gradually got him to the 
surface where he increased his struggles and with a sudden burst 
of energy he swam off at a tangent and momentarily evaded his 
tormentors. He might have escaped except for the girl. Like 
a flash she was over the side and fastened her hands on either 


side of his shell just as the turtle decided to do a nose dive. ° 


The weight of the girl swimming against him impeded his prog- 
ress until the men could arrive. 

‘The beast’s final struggles as he reached the surface churned 
the water into foam. He snapped about wickedly with his pow- 
erful hawk-like beak and delivered some resounding blows with 
his flappers. 

Between the four of us, we managed to get him on his back 
in the canoe. He was over five feet long and weighed nearly 
two hundred pounds. He lay there trying vainly to right him- 
self by describing semicircles with his flappers and blinking his 
stupid eyes. 

The canoe was now sailed to a small pool in the reef where 
our captive was placed with others to be watched over by the 
larger children. Then we returned to the deeper water. 

For some time I watched the work go on. Before long I grew 
excited and removed my clothes. I had seen a small turtle and 
was going to dive for it. The water looked to be about fifteen 
feet deep so down I plunged. It was much deeper. I had to 
swim for what seemed ages before I reached the amphibian. I 
could only give him a friendly tap on the back and shoot back to 
the surface. The two Fijians flashed by me on their way down 
to intercept the beast’s escape. 

If my diving was not a success, at least it opened up avenues 
of experiment that were new and novel to me. In diving it is 
the custom to keep the eyes open and as I shot towards the 


SCENES ON THE LAGOON 


It is difficult to believe that the 
amiable Fijians of today are de- 
scended from bloodthirsty canni- 
bals. Human sacrifice was prac- 
tised in every religious rite, 
widows were burned on the pyres 
of their husbands and living vic- 
tims were buried- beneath a 
chief's new home. Today one 
must go to the more remote 
islands to find a trace of the older 
Fiji. Mbega with its gracious 
people, its turtle hunts, its dances 
and ceremonials' preserves the 
best of the past without its 
cruelty. 


surface I momentarily glimpsed the under-sea scenery from a 


new angle. Time and again, after resting, I would dive down 
into the shimmering liquid and, rising slowly, gaze at the pan- 
orama about me. Later on I conceived the idea of putting 
what I had seen into picture form. So I invented a sort of 
artistic and athletic pastime which I called “memory sketching.” 

Selecting a suitable subject at a place along the reef I set up 
a big beach umbrella over my drawing board. Then I would 
dive down and stay as long as possible while I fixed the subject 
well in my mind. Coming to the surface I would dry my hands 
on a towel and proceed to draw the scene on paper. After be- 
ing thoroughly rested I would dive down repeatedly until I was 
satisfied with the details of my subject. 

On one occasion when I was beneath the surface a very amus- 
ing incident occurred. There was a little naked imp named Tu- 
cana who was a natural clown. He donned my white helmet, 
took some yellow paint from my paintbox and daubed a yellow 
mustache on his lips and big buttons down his black stomach. 
I arrived on the surface amid a gale of laughter. The imp was 
standing before my easel in a funny pose making gestures as 
though he were sketching. 

This was Tucana’s triumph. Forever after it would be known 
in the traditions of Mbega that Tucana had amused the “White- 
chief-who-conjured-up-pictures.”” During the rest of my stay on 
the island, Tucana became a self-appointed master of ceremonies, 
doing his best to amuse me. 

During the days in Mbega I roamed a world still very much 
like that described by Melville and Stevenson. I learned that the 
Mbegans have a few ancient pagan rites and beliefs that have 
been retained in spite of their conversion to Christianity. While 
I was on the island signs, omens, and messages from demons and 
spirits set the date for the famous fire-walking ceremony. One 
evening a fire was built among some flat basaltic rocks. This 
fire was kept burning all night so that the following morning 

(Continued on page 46) 
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ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S NEW 
PUBLICATION 


The Committee of Selection takes 
pleasure in announcing as its new quarter- 
ly publication Gertrude Gleeson’s “Lon- 
don Zoo.” More of the sheer romance 
of nature and wild life is concentrated 
in this great zoological garden than in 
any other single spot on the globe. From 
the dark jungles of Africa and India, 
from the frozen seas of the Arctic, from 
equatorial riverways and burning deserts, 
from Asiatic mountains, the Siberian 
tundra and the hinterland of Australia, 
from the islands of the South Pacific, the 
waters of tropic seas and the forest of 
the East Indies, London’s zoological 
garden has brought together a huge 
family of wild beasts, exotic birds, fish, 
reptiles and insects. 

There is room here only to suggest the 

variety of a book which ranges from the 
rhinoceros to the Australian stump-tailed 
lizard, from the lordly Bengal tiger to 
the humblest insect, from the ugly hippo- 
potamus to the most beautiful of exotic 
birds. If you can never resist the lure of 
the circus and the sideshow, if you feel 
a certain morbid interest in the strange 
and the monstrous, if you like to feel 
that tingling sensation along your spine, 
“London Zoo” will delight you. If you 
are curious about natural history and the 
habits of wild creatures everywhere, this 
book will prove a mine of information. 
“London Zoo” is, in short, a holiday, a 
trip to the remotest jungles, an adventure 
with scientist and explorers, and an ex- 
citing encounter with all the most color- 
ful personality among the wild animals 
of the world. 
_ This special edition of “London Zoo” 
is issued to members of the N. T. C. at 
the special price of $1.90 postpaid. It is 
profusely illustrated with over seventy 
photographs and a special portfolio of 
thirty-four pictures in sepia on velvetone 
paper showing animals both in their na- 
tural environment and in captivity. It 
has beautiful end papers and a jacket in 
color. Later another edition of the book 
will be issued for the general public at a 
higher price. 

New members who are not yet familiar 
with the publications of the National 
Travel Club can secure complete informa- 
tion about “London Zoo’ and all of the 
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Club’s other publications by writing to 
the Secretary. 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


We are happy to announce to our mem- 
bers that we have just made a new ar- 
rangement with the Fraternity Clubs 
Building, 22 East 38th Street, New York 
City. This building is more than just a 
hotel. It has very attractive lounge rooms 
and a delightful atmosphere. We are 
sure that our members will appreciate the 
service offered here while in New York. 

Members are kindly asked to remove the 
following hotels from the Official Hotel 
and Shop Bulletin:—Hotel Lafayette, 
Washington, D. C.; Hotel DeSoto, New 
Orleans, La. - 


NATIONAL PARKS TRANSCON- 
TINENTAL TOUR 


In a short article it is not possible to 
describe all the routes through the Na- 
tional Parks, but one can outline tours 
which touch a maximum number of our 
national playgrounds. 

The majority of the famous old trails 
were begun by early explorers west of 
the Mississippi River, and to reach them 
it will be necessary to begin at Chicago 
or St. Louis, both of which points are best 
reached via the Old National Road, U. 
S. 40; the Lincoln Highway, U. S. 30; 
The Yellowstone Trail, U. S. 20; or the 
Roosevelt Highway, U. S. 6. The Mid- 
land Trail, now U. S. 60, starts from the 
Virginia seaboard and runs west through 
the Virginias and Kentucky to St. Louis, 
where it joins the National Old Trails 
Highway on its way to Kansas City. 

From Chicago, the most popular route 
west is via the Yellowstone Highway 
through Milwaukee to St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis. There the route divides, one 
branch going via North Dakota’s Bad 
Lands and northern Montana to Glacier 
National Park over U. S. 2; another via 
U. S. 10 to Billings and Livingston, usual- 
ly considered as the Northern gateway to 
Yellowstone Park; whereas the third fol- 
lows either U. S. 14 or U. S. 16 through 
The Black Hills to Deadwood and 
Northern Wyoming to Yellowstone Park, 
whence one may visit Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park before starting north to Liv- 
ingston and Great Falls, Wyoming. 
Thereafter one may visit Glacier National 
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Park and Banff Park and Lake Louise 
in Canada. Swinging now to the south © 
one descends the slope to Spokane and 
then over to Seattle where one may take ~ 
the side trip over the line to Vancouver, 

The several Parks in Washington and = 
Oregon are well worth a visit and include 
Mount Rainier, Mount Olympia, Crater 
Lake, Oregon Caves, Umpqua National 
Forest and others. Then come the mul- — 
tifarious parks and monuments in Cali- — 
fornia including Lassen Volcanic, Yosem- 
ite and Sequoia all readily available 
from the main highways, to say nothing 
of Death Valley, Muir Woods and The 
Pinnacles. 

The return trip may logically be made — 
from San Francisco or Los Angeles. 
Coming from the South one may drive 
directly to Salt Lake City or stop at Zion 


National Park and Cedar Breaks passing 7 


in close vicinity to the dozen National 
Forest preserves in Utah. The best ad- 
vertised route through Colorado is U. S. 
40 with U. S. 50 and U. S. 450 following 
in close order. 40 passes through Rocky 
Mountain National Park and through the 
center of Denver, the “mile-high city,” 
while 50 passes through several National 
Forests before reaching Pueblo where one 
may turn north for Colorado Springs, the 
famous health resort and Pikes Peak. Or 
if one takes the less. used U. S. 450 he may 
take in Mesa Verde National Park, en- 
countering many elevations well above 
7000 feet in traversing the backbone of 
the continent. 

After leaving Colorado the elevations 
decrease sharply being between 3,000 and 
4,000 feet on the eastern boundary. Then ~ 
come the plains of Nebraska and Kansas. 
If one is determined to see more National 
Parks, he can follow U. S. 70 through 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, continuing to 
Knoxville and stopping on the way to visit 
the Chickamauga National Park at Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee. From here many 
other Southern parks may easily be vis- 
ited. 

Thus we have completed the National 
Parks circuit, having passed or entered 
some fifty national parks or monuments. 
By a careful reading of the detailed maps 
which will be supplied any member on 
request, one may include many more 
parks, forests and monuments, all of 
which will add to the knowledge of his- 
tory and geography of the North Amer- 
ican continent. 


SAHARAS OF AMERICA 
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scene of that pitched battle between 
the Kid and Sheriff Pepin, where for 
three days guns roared and flashes 
of flame stabbed the night. Even 
the appearance of the commander 
at Fort Stanton, nearby, with a 
troop of the Tenth Cavalry, did not 
halt hostilities, because Martin 
Chavez, with thirty-five men, gal- 
loped into town and threatened to 
fire upon the troops if they turned 
their solitary cannon upon “the 
Keed.” 

The fight ended in the death of 
McSween, a misguided lawyer, who 
had supported the Kid, as well as 
several others. The  half-burned 
house, from which the Kid and his 
friends were forced to flee from 
fire, the old jail where the Kid was 
held, the saloon where Pat Garrett, 
slayer of the Kid, held forth, all are 
standing. On the way through the 
Mescalero Indian _ Reservation, 
where the remnant of Geronimo’s 
Apache band still live, we came 
upon Blazer’s Mill. Here Buck- 
shot Rogers and Dick Brewer were 
killed in another battle with Billy 
the Kid. Many of the old residents 
around here were involved, more or 
less directly, in the Lincoln County 
War, one of those characteristic 
contests between big cattlemen and 
small ranchers for possession of the 
cattle range. 


Westward twelve miles from 
Alamogordo,. we came _ suddenly 
upon the White Sands. They lie 


in Otero and Dona Ana Counties, 
New Mexico, ranging from a low 
elevation of 3,900 feet at Lake 
Lucero to 4,100 feet at the highest 
point. The White Sands, and The 
Sands (Alkali flats) together em- 
brace an area of three hundred and 
sixty-seven square miles, but of 
these, the southern end, approxi- 
mately one hundred square miles, 
are in the new national monument, 
proclaimed only last January by 
President Hoover. 

As the Great Sand Dunes of the 
San Luis Valley are unique for 
their height, so also are the White 
Sands unique, but for a different 
reason. They are ninety-five per- 
cent pure gypsum. ‘The hills. with 
their characteristic dune formation 
and wind-rippled surfaces, range 
from ten to forty feet in height. The 
sand is almost pure white, dazzling 
in the sunshine. It is a region of 
boldly painted and _ fantastic 
mirages. 

For a distance of a quarter of a 
mile yucca and various. desert 
plants extend into the dunes but, 
when the line of life is passed, not 
a sign of vegetation is found. We 
looked in vain for the queer animal 
life, reported by Professor Lee R. 
Dice of the University of Michigan, 
who found here rocket mice exactly 
corresponding to the color of the 
sand, light colored lizards, white 
spiders and insects without color. 
A white coyote also is reported to 
be an inhabitant. Those scientists 
who have attacked the theory of 
protective coloration will here find 
something over which to puzzle 
and argue because, in the great 
black lava beds some miles to the 
north of the sands, the same rocket 
mouse is found, almost black. 


The prevailing winds from the 
west have packed the gypsum sands 
on the windward side until they 
have become so encrusted that one 
may drive an automobile over the 
surface. Its momentum carries it 
down the leeward slope, buried to 
the running board, so that a labor- 
ious progress may be made from 
west to east. 

We expected to find the White 
Sands dry and powdery. However, 
underneath an inch thick layer of 
dry sand the contents of the dunes 
remain damp even in the hottest 
weather. Women residents of near- 
by Alamogordo, picnicking in the 
dunes, discovered an unusual attri- 
bute. In some manner a rag, filled 
with grease, became covered. When 
it was found a half-hour later not 
a vestige of the grease remained. 
Though the inhabitants expect the 
unappropriated sands to become the 
center of a great gypsum manufac- 
turing industry in the future, the 
women, practical in household mat- 
ters, already use them to clean 
clothes, white shoes and other ar- 
ticles. 

Strangest of the White Sands’ 
many characteristics are the red 
lakes that appear from time to time 
between the hillocks. In October, 
these evanescent lakes become 
blood red and remain this color for 
weeks. Later they turn milky, 
then clear. Examined in small quan- 
tity the water seems perfectly clear. 
No one has yet analyzed them, but 
a studious Alamogordo resident ad- 
vanced to us the theory that the 
color is caused by suspended animal 
matter. The Peridiniales, a single 
cell plant of red color, has this 
characteristic and, perhaps, may be 
the cause of the phenomenon. 

There is a similarity of form and 
contour in the two deserts—the 
Great Dunes and the White Sands 
—but absolute diversity of atmos- 
phere. The Great Dunes, though 
white in certain lights and at a dis- 
tance, are nearly fawn-colored; the 
White Sands resemble granulated 
sugar. The Dunes are immense, 
heroic, infinitely varied, a marvel 
of shadow patterns; the Sands 
stretch away level and undulating, 
seeming to lead into infinity. Over 
both these hovers a brooding soli- 
tude, a compelling charm _ that 
draws one’s steps irresistibly into 
their mysterious hearts. 

The Spanish conquerors and 
priests of the New World were 
strange men, practical, bold and de- 
cisive in action yet touched a little 
with the madness of the religious 
fanatic. It was this mysticism, per- 
haps, that lent a graphic touch to 


their colorful terminology. Sangre 
de Cristo! Jornado del Muerto! 
And “Journey of Death” it was 


when they took the route to the 
Indian Pueblos, past the White 
Sands where the Specter of Thirst 
dogged their faltering footsteps. 
Later travelers, following ths same 
route, attested its terrors. 

Today the White Sands and the 
Great Sand Dunes provide two of the 
most thrilling scenic spectacles in the 
West. 
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THE VILLAGE FRANCE FORGOT 
(Continued from page 14) 


those of the Grande Rue. Their 
steep roofs and slender chimneys 
tower over the lower buildings and 
over the stiff rows of clipped lime 
trees in the square. A more per- 
fect bit of France of Louis XIII 
could not be found—stiff, formal, 
very grand for all its simplicity, and 
beautiful in a studied and con- 
scious way that is wholly French. 

The square is called the Place des 
Religieuses and it may be that its 
name is derived from a legend of 
the town’s earliest days. When 
Cardinal Richelieu had so magnifi- 
cently rebuilt his ancestral hamlet, 
he was faced with the problem of 
finding permanent inhabitants for 
it. The population of the little vil- 
lage he had torn down was quite in- 
sufficient. But not far away was the 
thriving town of Loudun, with an 
established life that centered around 
its churches, law-courts and mar- 
kets. The cardinal, it is said, de- 
cided to entice some of the inhabi- 
tants of Loudun to Richelieu. But 
Loudun, it happens, was a Hugue- 
not town, thoroughly Protestant in 
sentiment, and would have none of 
the Romish cardinal. So Richelieu 
decided on strategy. 

He ordered a group of nuns to his 
village, selecting them, no doubt, 
according to their histrionic ability. 
They pretended to be possessed of 
devils and probably were objects of 
the compassion of the entire coun- 
tryside until a band of Jesuits, also 
acting under the cardinal’s direc- 
tions, appeared at Richelieu. The 
nuns were miraculously exorcised 
by the priests and restored to nor- 
mal. At once the news spread 
about and the Protestant inhabi- 
tants of Loudun, greatly impressed 
and realizing their heresy, flocked 
to Richelieu to be converted to 
Catholicism. An added inducement 
was presented in the form of a 
house for every convert, rent free 
for seven years save for the annual 
payment of two capons. 

Like many picturesque legends 
attached to old places, this tale 
seems to have no foundation what- 
soever in fact. Richelieu has al- 
ways been known as a half deserted 
village. Moreover, there is no rec- 
ord of a sudden desertion of Lou- 
dun by its population. That town 
remained not only prosperous but 
also it remained Protestant until 
after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. 

At the other end of Richelieu, 
exactly balancing the Place des Re- 
ligieuses both as to size and location, 
is the Place du Marché. Both in the 
past and in the present this square 
has been the center of the town’s life. 
To the west rises the church. Across 
from it is the market, while near the 
center, among the clipped limes, 
stands a small fountain. All of 
these date from the time of the car- 
dinal and were designed by Lemer- 
cier, 

Modern life has selected the 
Place du Marché by locating the 
mairie in one of its buildings. Here, 
also, is the principal café, with its 
bright awning stretching out over 
a pavement needlessly protected 
from the street by the inevitable 
row of potted bay trees. In spite of 


its past, in spite of its formal plan 
and its decaying grandeur, Rich- 
elieu is, after all, a perfectly normal 
French town with a normal café 
life. There are always a few people 
at the sidewalk tables. Every eve- 
ning there are the quiet family 
groups sipping their drinks and 
chatting, while back in the corners, 
pairs of old men solemnly play cards 
or parchesi. 

On the same side of the square is 
the town’s one hotel, an unpreten- 
tious inn visited only by the occa- 
sional commis-voyageur. But the 
meals to be had in its high-ceilinged 
and shabby dining-room are some- 
thing to remember and the view 
from one’s bedroom window makes 
it noteworthy among the hotels of 
France. 

That view is the sight of one of 
the most beautiful squares in the 
world. France has many fine 
squares, but one finds them in Paris 
or Bordeaux or Nancy where they 
have, of necessity, all the size and 
impressiveness demanded by the 
capital or a large city. Richelieu’s 
Place du Marché translates the same 
idea into the terms of a small coun- 
try town. Yet it retains all the dig- 
nity and formality and ends by 
being one of the finest of the lot. 

The important building of the 
square is, of course, the church, 
which dominates everything in the 
town. Strangely enough, it is the 
least interesting thing in Richelieu. 
Its sharp high roof and the strange 
obelisks crowning its towers give it 
a certain picturesqueness. But it 
has the coldness of all the churches 
of its date. The severe classic fa- 
cade, with statue-filled niches facing 
the square, 1s good architecture and 
not unlike Lemercier’s more fa- 
mous Church of the Sorbonne in 
Paris. The interior is quite as fine, 
but one cannot help noticing that 
it was planned more as a_ back- 
ground for the colorful display of 
the royal court and the retinue of the 
great Cardinal-Duke than it was de- 
signed for religious purposes, 

The age of Cardinal Richelieu 
has been called the Age of Saints, 
for the Church produced such men 
as St. Vincent de Paul and gave 
much attention to the founding of 
hospitals and asylums. But it be- 
comes plain, when one stands in the 
church at Richelieu, that the re- 
ligious fervor of earlier centuries 
had ceased to exist and that the 
thoughts of men were more con- 
cerned with the Kingdom of France 
than with the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Richelieu himself led in this point 
of view. He was more the states- 
man and soldier than the church- 
man. He laid the foundations of 
the French absolute monarchy and 
he helped cultivate that intense pa- 
triotism which is so characteristic 
of France. All this, and his own 
personality as well, the cardinal 
and his architect managed to build 
into their town. 

The town was built as a sweep- 
ing gesture and carried out in the 
grand manner. There is no people 
in the world that can handle the 
grand manner in building as beau- 
tifully as the French; and Richelieu. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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in spite of an architectural simplicity 
unusual for its period, is one of the 
most impressive towns in the world. 
Not only are its buildings beautiful 
but they are perfectly framed. For 
one of the first times in history, 
a simple rectangular plan was 
worked out for a whole city and the 
principal buildings given their 
proper accent and location. Ave- 
nues and squares were logically 
placed so as to be not only useful 
but also imposing. It all illustrates 
a clarity of reasoning that is 
tvpically French, such an illustra- 
tion as can be found nowhere else 
in the country. In this respect it is 
the most French town in all France 
and yet few Frenchmen, and fewer 
foreigners, know of it. 

It is not strange that the visitor 
can never forget the cardinal. If 
the spirits of men come back to 
earth, surely Cardinal Richelieu 
walks these streets, for here is the 
epitome of the France he strove to 
create. In spite of the moat, walls 
and gates, there is not the faintest 
suggestion of the fuedalism whose 
last traces he so mercilessly stamped 
out. Within the walls, is a town 
built for a cultivated aristocracy 
and its servants, the court aris- 
tocracy of France the absolute mon- 
archy, greatest power in Europe and 
cultural center of the world. The 
Grande Rue and the squares, and 
even the side streets, are noble and 
dignified—albeit a bit artificial— 
with all the air and formality of 
the capital of such a country. And 
the idea as a whole is one of logical 
order and arrangement. Such was 
Richelieu’s dream and in one place 
at least it has found permanent ex- 
pression in stone. 

Contrary to the general popular be- 
lief, Cardinal Richelieu was not 
born here, but in Paris, in 1585. 
He was the son of Francois du 
Plessis, who had inherited the an- 
cestral estate. When the future 
Cardinal-Duke was but five years 
old. his father died and his mother 
took her children back to the manoir 
at Richelieu. Here, while France 
was struggling through the civil 
wars between Henry of Navarre 
and’ the League, young Armand 
Jean du Plessis lived quietly, study- 
ing under the prior of St. Florent. 
Seven years later, when he was 
twelve, he was sent to Paris to con- 
tinue his studies and soon was mov- 
ing rapidly towards the high posi- 
tion he ultimately held. 


In Pontoise, that same year of 
Armand du Plessis’ birth, Jacques 
Lemercier was born. He was the 
younger son of a country gentle- 
man in whose family ran a tradition 
of architecture and building. After 
studying in Italy he was, at the age 
of thirty-three, appointed architect 
to the King of France. Lemercier’s 
fame came with his work on the 
Louvre in Paris and he found a 
chance to design many of the 
churches built during the great 
Catholic renaissance brought about 
by the Jesuits. But it was his asso- 
ciation with Cardinal Richelieu that 
gave him his greatest opportunity. 
For many years he was France’s 
leading architect. But he died a 
poor man in 1654, poor, it is said, 
because in a generation of thieves, 
when architects made an excellent 
living by accepting bribes from con- 
tractors, Lemercier insisted upon 
being honest. But he left behind 
him a monument such as no other 
architect has—a whole town built 
according to his plans. 

That town, in its association with 
and its impression of two great men 
and their era, is unique. But it has 
other attractions none the less ap- 
pealing for the fact that they are 
nog, so rare. Later years have 
added, in places not completed ac- 
cording to Lemercier’s designs, 
those simple and picturesque cot- 
tages found all over France. And 
with all its grandeur and dignity 
it is, after all, a little provincial 
town with the naive charm of the 
French village. Barricaded by its 
huge plane trees and tucked away 
among the rolling wheatfields that 
are tinged with the scarlet of pop- 
pies in early summer, it is utterly 
detached and free from the modern 
world. Only a few people move 
quietly about its streets and squares. 
They pause to gossip at length on 
the corners—no one is ever in a 
hurry. Carts driven by sleepy peas- 
ants rumble through from one gate 
to another. The town crier is 
sometimes heard ringing his bell as 
he stops to drone forth an an- 
nouncement that no one bothers to 
listen to. Fortunately, he is a pic- 
turesque figure to nobody but the 
visitor. Richelieu has not yet be- 
come self-conscious, which makes 


it, of the world’s many examples of 
faded glory, 
of them all. 
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PETRA—TREASURE HOUSE OF ANTIQUITY 
(Continued from page 25) 


risky trip to Petra by camel cara- 
van at the tail end of the war, 
and while it was still within 
very convenient raiding distance 
of the Turkish lines, has set down 
the tale of Lawrence’s campaign in 
Petra as no other living white man 
save Lawrence himself could tell it. 
The actual facts of this amazing and 
romantic engagement are as follows: 

Fate had reserved for Colonel 
Lawrence the job of adding a final 
military postscript to Petra’s career 
during his campaign against the 
Turks. The main battle was fought 
on October 21st, 1917. This battle 
was the straw which started to crack 
the camel’s back of Turkish power in 
the Near East. It drew men and 
munitions to the Arabian theater, and 
was instrumental in securing allied 
victory. 

Lawrence, with his Arab fighters, 
was key man to Allenby’s success in 
Palestine. Allenby had the best reg- 
ular troops. Lawrence’s genius and 
flaming desire to liberate Arabia 
from the Turkish yoke brought to- 
gether the wildest and most piratical 
army of cut-throats ever assembled 
under one banner. For once __ they 
were persuaded to give up private 
feuds and local jealousies. Lawrence 
not only spoke their language, but 
knew Arabia better than any Turk 
leader. For years he had wandered 
there as a civilian archeologist until 
drafted by Great Britain under the 
nominal title of “Colonel.” 

The forces of Djemal Pasha in 
1917 were under the high command 
of General von Falkenheyn, and 
were bolstered with crack German 
shock troops as well. Lawrence had 
just captured Akaba through a sur- 
prise coup—that same port where the 
magnificent fleets of Solomon once 
rode at anchor. The Turks had to 
recapture Akaba or eventually lose 
all of Holy Arabia, including the 
sacred city and shrine of Mecca. So 
10,000 fresh troops were rushed down 
from Syria. Their only possible line 
of attack on Akaba would be through 
the great north-and-south valley al- 
ready mentioned, as_ difficult of pas- 
sage as the famous Khyber Pass be- 
tween India and Afghanistan, and 
with a gorge surmounted by high 
mountains on either side. Knowing 
this Lawrence baited his trap by sud- 
denly withdrawing his scanty troops 
from the railway town of Maan, 
where your plane lands, and retreat- 
ing to Petra without even being at- 
tacked. That in itself looked like 
weakness to the enemy. 

Combined Turks and Germans ad- 
vanced on Petra in a triple converg- 
ing column; two from the south, one 
from the east. Seven thousand foot, 
a squadron of bombing planes, field 
artillery. Lawrence with his dra- 
matic sense had set up his own head- 
quarters in El-Khazneh, the temple 
of Isis in the deep gorge before 
Petra. A princely billet among his 
beloved ghosts! . What a sight 
that Valley of Petra must have been 
at night with hundreds of campfires 
flickering weirdly in the entrances of 
huge deserted tombs and temples! 
Knowing the Arab fighting heart, 
Lawrence had another curious idea. 
He called in a neighboring sheikh 
and through him formed a female 


Battalion of Death. Every able 
bodied Bedouin woman and_ child 
who could draw trigger or hurl rocks 
into a gorge rallied to this call to 
arms. . 

On October 21st the Turks at- 
tacked. A picked band of women 
covered the gorge from sniping posts 
across from Eli{Khazgneh, and Law- 
rence commanded the whole show 
from a rocky eminence to the north, 
with fifty Bedouin boys scrambling 
everywhere doing courier duty. What 
a battle it must have been. The 
steel-helmeted shock troops of Ger- 
many and Turkey were pitted against 
the wildest assortment imaginable; a 
force in which every turbaned pri- 
vate thought himself as good as a 
general; a force to which Lawrence 
had to allow a daily ammunition al- 
lowance for firing in the air—just to 
hear noise! Superb horsemen who 
would rather fight than eat. All 
manner of mounting—afoot, on 
horse, camel, donkey. In _ saddle 
bareback; flowing robes rich or rag- 
ged. Every species of gun from 
fairly modern Maxims cast-off from 
the Western Front to muzzle loaders 
which were museum specimens when 


Washington wintered at Valley 
Forge. Knives, daggers, old bay- 
onets, sabres, swords. Rocks and 


boulders for the women! 


And Lawrence was a desert fox! | 


Knew it better far than its Turkish 
overlords. He had deployed part of 
his force to defend a ridge five miles 
south of Petra. These he suddenly 
ordered to cease firing, and with- 
drew. The Turks mistook this for 
weakness, for normally a Bedouin 
never backs out of his own volition 
until he has burned every cartridge 
in sight, and is running to save his 
neck. Thev charged over the ridge 
and into the great valley, thinking 
that a badly cut up band of Arabs 
would never dare halt until they made 
a last stand in the inner Valley of 
Petra itself. But Lawrence was a 
desert fox, remember! All this time 
his main force was hidden on either 
flank of this valley. He waited un- 
til a thousand of the enemy were 


wedged into the bottle neck of Es-» 


Sik. the Gateway... . 
A rocket screamed 
signal for the attack. Every boulder 
and ravine ripped into flame, The 
trapped Turks were greeted with a 
hail of lead; outlandish desert war 
cries; screams from embattled Ama- 
zons and daring children who rolled 
rocks onto steel-helmeted heads hun- 
dreds of feet below; withering rifle 
fire from the picked force of women 
snipers hidden opposite Lawrence’s 
headquarters in El-Khazneh. Direct 
hits by enemy planes were ignored. 
. The Turks broke in hopeless 
The crouching Arabs sprang 


skyward—his 


panic. 
to the attack. “Allah-Il Allah!” 
roared from those sun-scorched, 


bearded throats as they swept into 
the valley against Mohammedan en- 
emies who invoked the same divine 
protection in battle! 

Just one single group of a thou- 
sand Turks was able to find a way 
out and retreat to Maan. Their en- 


tire transport was captured; field 
hospital, guns, ammunition, equip- 
ment, hundreds of prisoners. That 


(Continued on page 45) 
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PETRA—TREASURE HOUSE OF ANTIQUITY 
(Continued from page 44) 


night the Turkish official report on 
his battle—for home consumption— 
claimed the loss of twelve of their 
9wn men, and set Arab losses at a 
thousand killed, with a dozen or so 
British officers among the lot! ... 
What actually happened in this last 
Battle of Petra was a total of 
wenty-eight men killed and wounded 
among the Arabs. Lawrence was the 
mnly Britisher within one hundred 
and fifty kilometers and he, as al- 
ways, wore his Arab robes and tur- 
an 

How did Lawrence see the Turkish 


report so soon? Quite simply. He 
slipped far back through their lines 
that very night in disguise, and 
brought out a copy himself. That 
was how this strange genius did 
things . . . Thus ended Petra’s Last 
Crusade. Today you will find little 
sound, littlke movement there. A 
busy little stream; the lizards who 
follow the sun across the red rocks; 
a slinking jackal—perhaps a few 
Desert Nomads now and then .. . 
Once more Petra is a rose-red City 


of Ghosts. 
Se RS | cake 


EUROPE’S GUARDIANS OF THE LAW 
(Continued from page 20) 


ment nor the authority of many 
of + his European counterparts. 
But he will not take a_ bribe, 


ind under the control of the pres- 
ent prefect of police, M. Chiappe, 
1 Corsican, his conditions of living 
ure improving. 

Much has been written of the 
French detective’s love of disguise, 
und, in particular, of M. Robert, the 
Sherlock Holmes of Paris Police, 
whose favorite role was that of an 
ld street hawker. Much has been 
written of the Bertillon  finger- 
yrint system—the real credit for 
which lies not with France, but 
with an Englishman. 

But little has been told of one 
yf the most interesting of Paris 
police services, the Police des 
Moeurs. 

The members of this plain-clothes 
yranch of the force are charged 
vith the morality of the city. 

Today, the legendary  street- 
walkers of Paris are less fact than 
iction, and it is a real truth that 
rou will be accosted on the Paris 
youlevards once for every half 
lozen times that the insinuations 
of a Rive Gauche accent will im- 
yortune you between Piccadilly 
circus and Dover Street. For the 
Paris police close their eyes to this 
sordid traffic less than the bobbies 
f the West End. 

Before you leave Paris I hope 
rou will have caught a glimpse of 
he popular Garde Repwblicain who 
ire a kind of civic guard and who, 
yften mounted, are employed to 
juell disturbances, and to patrol 
he streets on ceremonial occasions. 

The country which allows its po- 
ice the greatest powers of author- 
ty and discretion is Spain, perhaps 
yecause of the lonely patrols. Some 
hirty thousand men, scattered over 
he country in pairs and squads, 
yrotect travelers from possible bri- 
randage and seldom abuse their 
powers. They are the pick of the 
Spanish police, and their officers 
lave army rank. 

In the towns, I am afraid, you 
vill find the municipal policemen 
nore voluble than efficient, and 
where traffic jams are concerned, 
heir attitude usually seems in- 
luenced by a Southern disinclina- 
jon to meddle in what is obviously 
someone else’s affair! 

‘In Italy you will meet the famous 
Carabinieri, with their plumed 
hree-cornered hats, and their lavish 
idornment of gold lace. They are, 


as you might expect, a military or- 
ganization, in fact they are actual- 
ly a branch of the army, and they 
are reinforced by a Guard of Pub- 
lic Safety. 

Italy lends its police to the sunny 
little State of San Marino, which has 
no force of its own, and _ little 
enough work for its borrowed con- 
stables to do. 

As you wander through Europe 
you will begin to appreciate the 
niceties that distinguish the attitude 
towards the civilian of the various 
Continental policemen, and, which 


is perhaps more significant, the 
greatly differing attitude of the 
civilian towards his constables. 

In France one smiles good- 
humoredly and argues the point. 
The argument grows. (N. B. It 
takes two to comprise an argu- 
ment!) 


In Spain, each ignores the other. 
In Italy the martial spirit of Mus- 
solini awes the civilian,—and often 
the official himself. 

In Austria there is an atmos- 
phere of learning about the police. 
The officers are recruited from Uni- 
versity men and lawyers, and in the 
neighboring State of Czechoslo- 
vakia that influence adheres. 

But you will not like the Prague 
police, who, seeing you carelessly 
toss away your empty cigarette 
pack, will run after you, fine you a 
not inconsiderable number of 
pengos, and write you out a receipt 
on the spot! 

You will find Belgium, Norway 
and Sweden less policed than any 
of the other countries you visit. 

But if you would achieve a rec- 
ord, you must visit Iceland, for 
these law-abiding folk find no need 
for a police force at all. But dignity 
must be upheld, and so Iceland 
boasts a uniformed force, sufficient 
for the whole country, of—two 
men. 

Let me whisk you back for a 
moment to the Southampton quay- 
side, to the fair visitor who has 
just blown a farewell kiss to a 
blushing South Hampshire “bobby.” 

“So you'd like to take a London 
policeman back to New York,” I call 
to her. “Anything else?” 

She nods. 

“A coffee-stall, and—” 

The blast of the sirens drowns 
the rest of her reply. 

Perhaps it is as well. For that 


is outside the scope of this article. 
ware bk 
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HUNTING THE SEA TURTLES OF FIJI 
(Continued from page 39) 


found the stones glowing with a 
white heat. 

Long before the sun came peep- 
ing over the high cliffs back of 
the valley, the natives were busily en- 
gaged in the preliminary details. 
From some very remote age this cere- 
mony has been handed down. It was 
a form of purification, a supreme test 
of manhood and the right to stand 
with other men in this brotherhood 
of extreme endurance and fortitude. 
Long ago, when the fierce Fijians 
were the dreaded masters of the far 
flung islands, the fame of the men 
of Mbega was known afar. They 
were held in an almost superstitious 
awe as an order of supermen im- 
pervious to pain and invincible in bat- 
tle. It was the ambition of every 
young warrior to be one of them. 

Now the natives were preparing 
garlands and laying large leaves 
about the pit. The audience was 
gathering .to bear witness to the 
supernatural feat, squatting in a 
semi-circle some thirty feet from the 
fiery pit. In the distance the ten 
fire-walkers stood in line awaiting the 
signal. They carried sprays of palm 
leaves in their hands and stood silent 
and motionless, as though concen- 
trating on the test before them. A 
man raked the fire until the red hot 
coals crackled and sizzled—the bite of 
the heat could be felt from where I 
was sitting. 

There was tension and excitement 
among the onlookers as with meas- 
ured and imposing tread the war- 
riors marched out over the fiery pit, 
stepping from rock to rock and rival- 
ing the feats of the fabled salamander. 
With a calm and stoic dignity they 


bore the burning ordeal. I could 
smell the faint odor of searing flesh. 
I could see the convulsive tension of 
limbs tortured with pain. I could see 
the heavy veins stand out on the 
faces of the men, conquering the de- 
sire to rid themselves of the fire- 
demon’s inquisition. 

When the last tribesman had 
miraculously crossed the flaming path 
and disappeared behind a screen of 
foliage, I sat for a long while unable 
to explain the apparent miracle that 
had occurred before my eyes. Final- 
ly my friend the Buli joined me and 
I asked him a good many questions. 
There was not a great deal he was 
able to tell me but he did eventually 
confide to me in his characteristic 
manner, 

“Plenty long old time—plenty year 
white man he no come—plenty small 
fella he come ambaea—he tellum 
Mbegan make plenty fire meke—my 
word he sure tellum.” 

In other words he meant that a 
long time ago before the white man 
arrived, a little dwarf came out of a 
tree trunk and taught the Mbegans to 
do the fire dance. 

Suddenly the distant note of a 
whistle and the sounds of a motor 
exhaust violated the serenity of my 


paradise. Down in the bay the little 
mail launch sputtered about im- 
portantly. 


I very reluctantly said samodei, or 
goodbye, to the people of Mbega. 
They gathered on the beach and sang 
one of their plaintive, wailing melo- 
dies. The deep bass voices of the 
men harmonized with the high so- 


prano of the girls’ in a last farewell. 
ee 


PAGEANTRY ON THE MESA 


(Continued from page 17) 


the light of which was reflected 
against the yellow of the plaza stone 
floor and the ochre house walls. But 
the blinding sun did not lessen the 
ardor of the dancers. All day long 
they continued their monotonous slow 
dance, dividing the eleven hours of 
the ceremonial into eight parts. So 
eight times during the day they 
stopped for ten or fifteen minutes, 
dancing and singing their way back 
out the northern plaza entrance and 
returning for a time to their kivas. 

These Indians have fanatical faith 
in their age-old ceremonial dances, 
and they would allow no slightest evi- 
dence of the white man’s commercial- 
ism. Cameras were not permitted in 
the dance plaza proper. 

At various times during the day 
the spectators were the recipients of 
the Kachina dancers’ generosity when 
the latter handed around presents of 
food to symbolize the generosity ex- 
pected of the gods should they send 
the desired rains in quantity. Men 
of the chorus carried great arm loads 
of melons, trays of peaches, odd 
shaped loaves of bread, plates of 
dried meat, small cakes, Kachina 
dolls, and bows and arrows to be dis- 
tributed among the young boys and 
girls. Even the women were the re- 
cipients of some presents. 

The doors to Hopi homes opened 
directly on the plaza. From the vari- 


ous doorways flowed a motley col- 
lection of infants, in all stages of 
dress and undress, cats, dogs, grand- 
fathers, grandmothers, Navajos and 
whites into the brilliant sunlight area 
of the plaza. During the day much 
food was consumed. Hosts of little 
naked children squatted about great 
pots of boiled green corn, or ate from 
platters of piki, the tissue bread of 
the Hopis. Crowds of visiting Hopi 
women and children, gaily, even bril- 
liantly dressed, wandered from group 
to group to gossip; later they spread 
themselves out across the southern 
end of the plaza in a gala array to 
discuss their problems or to joke with 
one another. 

The last dance was so perfectly 
timed that just as the sun began its 
swift descent beyond the distant 
mesas to the west, the dancers were 
finishing their final performance and 
chanting to the drum beats as they 
marched in stately file through the 
northern exit bound for their kivas. 
The sacred ceremonial had been com- 
pleted and the dancers were filled 
with exaltation. They had taken part 
in the gorgeous Masked Kachina But- 
terfly Dance, most impressive of 
Indian pageants. Ten or twenty years 
may pass before it will be performed 
again. 
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THE WISDOM OF CHINESE DOCTORS 
(Continued from page 36) 


and he almost always suffers thereby. 

In concluding, it is interesting to 
be able to present more new informa- 
tion on the achievements of Chinese 
doctors which has been offered re- 
cently by two Chinese scholars, Dr. 
Amos Benkoy Kuan-chin Penn of 
Johns Hopkins University and Dr. Pei 
Lung-tang of Harvard. At a scien- 
tific meeting these two doctors pre- 
sented a report enumerating the vari- 
ous early Chinese medical discoveries. 
It is surprising to learn that 
anesthetics were administered by 
Chinese surgeons in the third century 
B. C., that a Chinese biologist two 
thousand years before Harvey found 
that blood circulates through the 
body, that the catheter which the 
West invented in 1850 was described 
in “The Thousand Golden Remedies” 
in the seventh century A. D., and 
that dissection was practiced by 
Chinese anatomists in 1122 B. C. 

Tson Tse in the sixth century B. C. 
thus presented a theory of evolution: 
“All organisms are originated from 
a single species. This single species 
had undergone many gradual and 
continuous changes, and then gave 
rise to all organisms of different 
forms. Such organisms were not 
differentiated immediately, but, on 
the contrary, they acquired their 
differences through gradual change, 
generation after generation. 

“All species have a single begin- 
ning, whole or seed. Thus seed, after 
having acquired water, gave rise to 
minute water organisms called chi. 
Some of these minute organisms, 
which emerged between water and 
land, became a kind of lower organ- 
ism called qui ping tse i, which were 
some sort of organism we call sponge. 


“These lower organisms made their 
living on land and became a kind of 
land animal. Some of these land ani- 
mals then wandered among the trees 
and became a sort of bird called wu 
chu; some became worms and butter- 
flies; others became a sort of beast 
called chin lin, and chin lin gave rise 
to cheng, and cheng gave rise to 
horse, and horse gave rise to man.” 

The description of the circulation 
of the blood is surprisingly lucid: 

“The blood flows continuously like 
the current of a river, or the sun and 
moon in their orbits. It may be com- 
pared to a circle without beginning or 
end. 

“The blood travels a distance of six 
inches in one respiration, making a 
complete circulation of the body 
about fifty times a day.” 

If China’s medical science had ad- 
vanced so far long before the days of 
Hippocrates, why were not scientific 
discoveries handed down through 
Chinese history to modern times? Dr. 
Benkov and Dr. Pei give an interest- 
ing answer to this question. Accord- 
ing to them China’s preoccupation 
with literature and philosophy rather 
than science during its long history 
determined the characteristics of its 
culture. Asa result of aesthetic pur- 
suits and sterile speculation, the work 
of early doctors, zoologists and other 
investigators was neglected. Fruitful 
lines of research were not followed 
out; scientific methods were not per- 
fected; and the importance of many 
discoveries was ignored. As a result 
China today enjoys only a part of 
the rich heritage of medical knowl- 
edge which might have been hers. 


* * 


CRUISING THE GULF OF ST. LAWRENCE 
(Continued from page 33) 


the Clarke Trading Company in the 
village, and the Montaignais have a 
little respite to sit about on ram- 
shackle porches clad in shabby, 
gaudy, city clothes. 

As the boat steams further up the 
gradually narrowing St. Lawrence 
land is visible on both sides. We are 
in the heart of New France. We 
shall find plenty of American and 
Montreal millionaires at the famous 
Murray Bay resort, but apart from 
the English minority in the capital, 
Quebec City itself, the whole country 
is completely, obviously, picturesquely 
French, right up to Montreal. 

Suddenly there is a break in the 
mountains of the North Shore. The 
deep waters of the Saguenay are 
pouring through it into the St. 
Lawrence, and Tadoussac, the oldest 
town in Canada with a continuous 
history, watches at the junction. 
There, on the spot where an earlier 
post under Pierre Chauvin had disap- 
peared, leaving no soul to reveal the 
dark mystery, Pontgrave and Samuel 
de Champlain landed in 1604. Cham- 
plain with one ship passed on to 
found Quebec, Pontgrave with the 
other remained, and Tadoussac, the 
gatekeeper of the Saguenay, came 
into being, 

We shall ascend the Saguenay to 
see Cape Trinity which rises two 
thousand feet from dark waters even 
deeper. This massive headland is in 
the heart of French Canada and the 
civilization of the French Canadian 


is apparent everywhere. 

These people who conquered the 
continent, who alone among the 
white strangers found the path to 
friendship and understanding with 
the Indians, who edged the New 
England settlements with a wall of 
terror, and who at last yielded to the 
valor of Wolfe on the Plains of 
Abraham, have remained steadfastly 
true to race, language and religion, 
and have conquered their conquerors 
by sheer tenacity and wrung from 
them the admiring tribute of com- 
plete equality of rights from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific at the Confed- 
eration of the Dominion of Canada. 

We are out of the Gulf now, far 
from Indians and Eskimos, far from 
the sepulchres of the Beothuks, from 
the Newfoundlanders and Labrador 
“livyeres.” On each side green fields 
stretch in narrow strips from water’s 
edge to misty hills. Huge stone bake 
ovens, jogging caleches, weather 
beaten crosses standing sentinel over 
wayside shrines and white painted, 
high-gabled cottages, stretch in a 
continuous thin line from Tadoussac 
to Montreal along the ancient river 
highway of the race. Here and there 
houses are grouped more thickly 
where a church lifts its steeple among 
elms and maples, a guidepost for the 
French Canadian race today, as was 
the cross which Jacques Cartier first 
raised at Gaspé just four hundred 
years ago. 
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ICELAND 
NORWAY 
SWEDEN 
ESTONIA FINLAND 
DENMARK RUSSIA 
FRANCE 
GERMANY 
On the Perfect Cruise Ship 


RELIANCE 


July 1st from New York 
sails this 43 day cruise to 
the Fjords, Historic Cities, 
Glaciers, Quaint Hamlets, 
Gay Resorts and the 
Soviet! It is the cruise of 
world-famous luxury— 
now setting a new record, 
that of Jow rates. What an 
opportunity —the lure of 
the Arctic Circle, of 
Europe’s North Wonder- 
lands, of joyous living 
aboard the Reliance—-all 
combined for rates 


from 


$ 


Exclusively 


First Class 


An extensive program 
of Shore Excursions—$85 
additional—including the 
$22 Soviet visa fee. 


Stop-Over allowed for 
weeks or months ofadded 
travel. Return passage— 
strictly First Class— is in- 
cluded in the cruise. 
Weekly sailings from 
England, France,Germany 
by swift, stabilized ships 
to bear you home as lux- 
uriously as you set out. 
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HAMBURG- 
AMERICAN 
39 B'wy LINE New York 


And Principal Cities 


TRAVELING BETWEEN COVERS 


Information and Entertainment 


FOR summer travelers both abroad 
and at home a number of inter- 
esting new guide books and hand- 
books have been issued. In the first 
place there is a new edition of that 
comprehensive A Satchel Guide to 
Europe by Rolfe and Crockett 
(Houghton Mifflin). This book gives 
the latest information on all kinds of 
travel, including motor and airplane, 
and covers all European countries. 
It contains dozens of excellent maps 
and a very long and valuable bibli- 
ography of books. 

When You Go To Europe by Ed- 
win Robert Petrie (Funk and Wag- 
nalls) is now available in a new edi- 
tion and contains information on 
what a European trip will cost, At- 
lantic passenger rates, sources of 
travel information, facts about mo- 
toring and what to see in each coun- 
try. 

For the traveler in England S.P.B. 
Mais’s The Unknown Island (Put- 
nam) will prove a delightful hand- 
book. It describes seventeen hap- 
hazard excursions into various parts 
of England, Scotland and Wales. 
Among other things, Mr. Mais want- 
ed to prove to travelers that England, 
Scotland and Wales provide more 
scenic beauty and general interest 
for the visitor than any other part of 
Europe. Whether he has succeeded 
will depend, perhaps, on your tem- 
perament, but there is no doubt that 
he has made a strong case for his 
belief. 

For several years we have been 
hearing fabulous stories about the 
charms of Mallorca. In What Price 
Mallorca (Farrar and Rinehart) by 
Percy Waxman we are told why that 
island is the world’s cheapest place 
to live in semi-tropical luxury. In 
addition to information about climate, 
housekeeping and towns and cities, 
Mr. Waxman gives an interesting ac- 
count of the island’s history, people 
and architecture. 

For fifteen years Norman Bent- 
wich has lived almost continuously 
in Palestine. In A Wanderer im the 
Promised Land (Scribners) he de- 
scribes Jerusalem and Palestine as 
they are today in contrast to the 
Palestine of the past. He has been 
particularly successful in populariz- 
ing the archaeological discoveries 
made during the last decade. Against 
this ancient background the activities 
of the new Jewish communities are 
set forth vividly. 

The charm of New Orleans seems 
almost inexhaustible. Still another 
book on that fascinating city is New 
Orleans, Its Old Houses, Shops and 
Public Buildings by Nathaniel Cort- 
landt Curtis (Lippincott). Both an 
architect and an old inhabitant of 
New Orleans, Mr: Curtis writes with 
authority of the houses of the Cre- 
oles, the Greek revival period, planta- 
tion houses, mansions, public build- 
ings of the ante-bellum period, brick 


churches of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury and the old cemeteries. 

Every year eastern Canada _ be- 
comes more and more popular with 


American travelers. In Quebec, Mon- | 


treal, Ottawa (Century) by T. Mor- 
ris Longstreth the three most inter- 
esting Canadian cities are described 
in detail. Mr. Longstreth says that 
he had intended to write a guide 
book but that his book turned into 
“an ode, a history, a dramatis per- 
sonae of three centuries, a collection 
of personal opinions interspersed 
with directions for the traveler.” 
His book enables the visitor to see 
these three cities as they were and 
as they are. 

The Open Road Abroad (William 
Morrow) by John Prioleau is intend- 
ed for the motorist and reveals the 
adventures which may be found on 
the great highways of France, Spain, 
Austria and North Africa, 


Bermuda 


N 1609 the Sea Venture was 

wrecked off the Bermuda Islands. 
From the story of her survivors 
Shakespeare created The Tempest 
and as a result of their reports a 
company was formed to exploit and 
settle the islands. In this enterprise 
many of the highest and mightiest of 
England were concerned, including 
James I. In The Adventurers of 
Bermuda (Oxford) Henry Wilkin- 
son tells the story of the island 
from its discovery until the dissolu- 
tion of the Somers Island Company 
in 1684. The book is both a con- 
scientious piece of scholarship and an 
exciting historical narrative. It con- 
tains a useful bibliography and a 
handsome large size reproduction of 
R. Norwood’s map of 1618. 


India Marches Past 


R J. MINNEY in Jndia Marches 

* Past (Appleton) first sets down 
a graphic history of India from the 
landing of the first Englishman in 
Surat up until modern times. In the 
light of this history he proceeds to 
analyse some of the principal aspects 
of contemporary Indian civilization 
and some of her most difficult prob- 
lems. He discusses religion, sex, 
education and the possibilities of the 
future. 


Prehistoric Mexico 


J ERIC THOMPSON is in charge 
* of Central and South American 
archaeology for the Field Museum of 
Chicago and is one of America’s 
authorities on prehistoric life in 
Mexico and Central America. In 
his new book Mexico Before Cortez 
(Scribners) he gives an account of 
the daily life, religion and ritual of 
the Aztecs and their kindred people. 
He discusses arts and crafts, social 
organization, war and trade, religion, 
temples and tombs. 


(Continued on page 49) 
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the Charm of 
Country Living 


Come to the Green Mountains this 
summer for the ideal vacation-value 
—a Vermont summer home or home- 
site by lake or stream or view-com- 


manding mountainside. Write now 
for 
“VERMONT SUMMER HOMES” 


by DOROTHY CANFIELD 


a handsomely illustrated brochure pointing 
the way to joyous living amid rural scenes 
or mountain grandeur, with a 
tonic in every landscape and 
every recreation near at 
hand, 
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To visualize a Vermont tour, 
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Flying Over the Andes 


THE aerial journey over Central 

America and above the Andes 
down the west coast of South Amer- 
ica is probably one of the most thrill- 
ing in the world. Marie Beale in 
Flight Into America’s Past (Put- 
nam) has given a graphic birdseye 
view of this trip along the great Cor- 
dilleras. In addition to an account 
of modern life in this region she has 
given the historical background in- 
cluding not only the Spanish Con- 
quest but the great pre-Columbian 
civilizations. 


Tschiffely’s Ride 


ARTLY for sheer adventure and 

partly to prove the endurance of 
the native Argentine horses, A. FP. 
Tschiffely rode some 10,000 miles in 
two and a half years traveling on 
horseback from Buenos Aires to 
Washington, D. C. He tells the 
story of his extraordinary trip in 
Tschiffely’s Ride (Simon and Schus- 
ter). Few travelers have ever had a 
better opportunity of observing life 
in Argentina, on the barren ranges of 
the Andes, through the South Amer- 
ican jungles, on the Isthmus of 
Panama and in Central America, 
Mexico and the United States. 


Russia 


MONG the recent books on Rus- 

sia, Ella Winter’s Red Virtue 
(Harcourt, Brace) is one of the most 
interesting. Ella Winter went to 
Russia primlarily to study all the 
subtle problems of human relation- 
ship—what effects the revolution has 
had on love, marriage, politics, law, 
medicine, ethics, art and literature. 
A shrewd student of economics and 
sociology, she spent many months 
living in Russia. She has set down 
a human picture of the new life in 
Russia, the significance of which 
many political and economic obsery- 
ers ignore, 

The New Russia edited by Jerome 
Davis (John Day) is a collection of 
essays discussing various aspects of 
life in the Soviet Republic. The con- 
tributors to the book, include such 
men as Frankwood E. Williams, 
Ellsworth Huntington, Newell Sims 
and other economists and sociologists 
who discuss law, government, agri- 
culture, industry, education, prisons, 
etc. 

A good deal of insight into British 
diplomacy in the years before the 
revolution and during the first turbu- 
lent months of Bolshevism is afford- 
ed by Bruce Lockhart’s British Agent 
(Putnam). As the head of the Brit- 
ish mission to Soviet Russia in 1918, 
Mr. Lockhart had an unusual oppor- 
tunity to watch the activities of Lenin 
and Trotsky. He tells the story of 
his experiences with complete and 
often damaging candor. 

To all students of contemporary 
Russia, Leon Trotsky’s monumental 
History of the Russian ‘Revolution 
(Simon and Schuster) is indispensa- 
ble. With the recent publication of 
the last two volumes of this history 
Max Eastman completes his excellent 
English translation of one of the 
most brilliant historical narratives of 
our day. 


Conquistador 


HE life of Cabeza De Vaca is 

perhaps one of the most extra- 
ordinary in the history of explora- 
tion. He led the first group of white 
men across the North American con- 
tinent, endured years of slavery 
among the Indians of the Texas west 
coast and rose to a position of god- 
hood among the tribes of southwest 
Mexico. Then he attempted to estab- 
lish throughout a fourth of South 
America a model state based on rea- 
son and justice. 

The Odyssey of Cabeza De Vaca 
(Century) by Morris Bishop tells the 
story of Cabeza’s life—the story of a 
splendid adventure and a magnificent 
tragedy—with intelligence and dra- 
matic power. 


The Sea 


EADERS of Travet will always 
welcome with pleasure a new 

book by A. J.* Villiers. In Grain 
Race (Scribners) Mr. Villiers tells 
the story of how he sailed, in March, 
1932, from Australia with the fleet of 
eighteen sailing ships bound for Eng- 
land loaded with wheat. The ship in 
which Mr. Villiers sailed was the 
Parma and this ship won the race. 
The account of the trip around the 
Horn where the ship encountered a 
hurricane, the description of life on 
board in fair weather and foul and 
stories of the old days at sea as told 
to Mr. Villiers by the captain are all 
set down with the graphic style of 
which Mr. Villiers is a master. 

Another writer who knows the 
deep sea thoroughly is Felix Riesen- 
berg. His new book Log of the Sea 
(Harcourt, Brace) is a record of 
many years of wandering and adven- 
ture by a master mariner in sail and 
steam. Felix Riesenberg has plenty 
to write about: his apprenticeship in 
the sloop St. Mary, getting both ways 
around the Horn; navigating the first 
dirigible to sail the Arctic. He tells 
about famous captains and their ves- 
sels, of record sailings, disasters, 
storm and fair weather, of clipper 
ships and bucko mates, of brawls and 
foundered ships 

Still another book of sea memories 
is Bowsprit Ashore (Doubleday 
Doran) by Alexander H. Bone, one 
of the last of the old deep sea sail- 
ors. All who have read Mr. Bone’s 
earlier book of the sea, The Brass 
Bounder, will need no urging to get 
this new volume. Here are many 
tales of distant seas and strange ports 
where Bone proves himself a master 
of narrative prose. Searching for 
ambergris under the shelter of Ocean 
Island; looking up at the face of Ah 
Wong, the incomparable Number 
One boy, hanging, bodiless, in a cage 
outside the Hankow railway station; 
talking to Paddy Doyle, who kept a 
mast with running gear in back of 
his crimp’s boarding house; learning 
how port-dues melt away the super- 
stitions of sailormen, getting behind 
the minds and the ways of sailormen 
in a way no modern ocean cruise can 
ever offer, seeing a mode of life so 
strange that only books ‘like this re- 
main to interpret them—these are 
some of the things Bowsprit Ashore 
offers, 

(Continued on page 50) 


See EUROPE at leisure whilst 
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BRITISH LINER . 


Golf—-Riding—Dancing— 
Tennis—Archery— 
Open-Air Swim- 

ming Pool 


EUROPE *167up 


FOR CONDUCTED TOURS 


Using attractive hotels—Third 
class on steamers, restricted to 
vacation travelers only. 


Special tours on S. S. “Leviathan” 
—Visiting London and Paris— 
Only 14 business days away. 


Many other tours using tourist 
steamer and first class hotels 
$276 to $599. Ask for booklet T-6. 


HOLIDAY TOURS, INC. 
535 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
In Chicago: 110 So. Dearborn St. 


In Philadelphia: 618 Pennsylvania Bldg. 
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Small Parties. First Class 
Hotels. More motor travel. 
Allexpenses land and sea. 
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BIND YOUR COPIES OF 
TRAVEL 


A new loose-leaf binder for holding 12 
issues of TRavEL is now ready. Copies are 
dea and inserted simply by moving a 
rod. 

Handsomely bound in blue cloth, stamped 
in gold, the binder has the appearance of a 
rich volume. Postpaid, $2.50. 


TRAVEL, 4 West 16th St., N. Y. 
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ARAN DORA STAR 


The most perfectly appointed Cruising Liner in the 
world. Social Leaders and people of Title instinctively 
choose this vessel for their Cruising Vacations, yet 
fares are astonishingly low, and Cuisine, Comfort 
Service and 
windows to ALL Cabins. Palatial Public Rooms. Open- 
Air Tiled Swimming Pool and Sun-Lido. 
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THE BLUE 
Passenger Office, 3, Lower Regent St., London, S.W1 
or any office of the Cunard Steamship Co in Canada 


GREAT FOSTERS 
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NORWAY AND NORTHERN CAPITALS 
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Egham in the County of Surrey 


ONCE THE HOME 
of 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 


England’s Unique Hotel 


NEW* OCEAN*HOUSE 


Illustrated brochure 
from Manager or Travel 


SWAM PSCOTT * MASSACHUSETTS 
DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 
HE North Shore’s foremost 
resort hotel. Ideal seaside 
and country environment.. 
health-giving, salt sea breezes. 
Golf... private bathing beach 
++... every recreational feature. 
Accessible to many historic 
points. Revised 1933 Rates. 
Booklet. 


CLEMENT KENNEDY, President 


Winter Resort = Vinoy Park Hotel 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


Hotel Splendide 


& GREEN PARK RESTAURANT 
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In the heart of Mayfair 
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All rooms with private bath 
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Telegrams: Luigiotel, Audley, London. 
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. She ne 
MONMOUTH 


New Jersey 
DIRECTLY FACING THE SEA 


ports ana Social Center 
ihe North Jersey Coast 


Two Championship 18 hole Courses. 
Surf Bathing, Tennis, Horseback Riding, 
Dancing Afternoon and Evenings. 
Sunday Concert. 


Open June 29th to Mid-September 
Tel. Spring Lake 330 


James J. FARRELL, Managing Director 
&» 


FOLKLORE ° REST 


you will find everywhere in 
FLORENCE, SIENA, PISA, 
LUCCA (cradles of art) 
MONTECATINI TERME 
(the celebrated watering 
place) VIAREGGIO with 
FORTE de MARMI and 
PIETRASANTA (the most 
aristocratic seaside resorts.) 


FLORENTINE 
SPRINGTIME 


celebrated for its 
events. 


characteristic 


Information free: 
—Movimento For- 
ertieri, 


Italy. 


10% 


Railway 
Reductions 


to travel in 

TUSCANY 
than to stay at home! 
ART ° SCENERY ° 


Florence, 


In formation— 


TAKING A TRIP TO 
FOREIGN LANDS? 


Write or visit the official 
offices maintamed for your 
convenience by the Coun- 
tries listed below. 


BERMUDA—The year-’round play- 
round in mid-ocean, 40 hours from N. Y. 
estful, charming. Booklet from Bermuda 

Trade Dev. Board, 230 Park Ave., N. Y. 


CUBA—Foreign, nearby, inexpensive, 
offering complete year-round resort fa- 
cilities. Information, free booklet, from 
Cuban National Tourist Comm., Dept. 
B., 10 E. 40th St., N. Y. 


GERMAN Y—Going to Europe means 
going to Germany—Europe’s most in- 
teresting country. All information, book- 
lets, etc., German Tourist Information 
Office, 665 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


JAPAN—lInformation, itineraries, etc., 
furnished without charge. Apply for book- 
lets on All-Inclusive Tours. Japan Tourist 
Bureau, 1 Madison Ave., New York, or 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 1151 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


POLAND—For Information and Liter- 
ature of interest to all prospective Tray- 
elers, address, Polish National Rail- 
ways, 5 Broadway, New York. 


SWEDEN—A progressive country with 
the benefits of an old civilization. Liter- 
ature and information free from Swedish 
State Railways. Travel Information 
Bureau, Dept. C, 551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


SWITZERLAND—Land of the Magic. 


Carpet. An Adventure in Thrills. An 
Alpine Rose of Peace on Europe’s 
Breast. Write for any information to 


Swiss Federal Railways, 475 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


Literature—— 
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To complete this list of recently 
published books on the sea, there is 
Pryce Mitchell’s Deep Water (Little 
Brown). At the age of sixteen 
Pryce Mitchell signed on as cabin 
boy for a voyage to Australia. After 
considerable hardship aboard sailing 
ships, he abandoned sail for steam 
and at the age of thirty-one became 
captain of a liner. Since that time 
he lived a life crammed with dra- 
matic experiences. On various ships 
Captain Mitchell weathered hurricane 
and tidal wave; he made rescues in 
mid-ocean; he was involved in a rev- 
olution in South America; by home- 
made surgery he saved the lives of 
his seamen; and with incredible cour- 
age he repaired red-hot boilers or 
cleared a hawser-snarled propeller ten 
feet under water. These and many 
other adventures are told by Pryce 
Mitchell with humor and vigor. 


White Spirituals 


NE of the best records of the old 

American folk culture which is 
passing so rapidly is to be found in 
our folk songs. White Spirituals in 
the Southern Uplands by George 
Pullen Jackson (University of North 
Carolina Press) contains a wealth of 
interesting material about old Amer- 
ican music. The South is the na- 
tion’s wellspring of native music. 
Much of this music has been re- 
corded, studied, written about, resung 
and broadcast to an interested world. 
But one phase of this music, the most 
widely practiced of all, is still com- 
paratively unknown except to the 
people engaged in it. And what is 
more surprising—its historical per- 
spective is unknown even to most of 
its enthusiastic fosterers. 

In this volume is told the whole 
story of the Fasola folk, their songs, 
singings and “buckwheat notes.” It 
is a story that should be read by 
every one who takes part in this 
music, by every one who takes a 
pride in and has a love for this na- 
tive art. 


Germany In Transition 


2 is difficult to travel through Ger- 

many these days without being 
conscious of the political problems 
on which the attention of the whole 
world is now focused. Those travel- 
ers who would like to form a clear 
idea of the events since the war which 
have culminated in the present polit- 
ical impasse should take with them 
Edward A. Mowrer’s Germany Puts 
The Clock Back (Morrow). For 
many years Mr. Mowrer has been 
a correspondent in Germany for 
American newspapers and he has 
been, throughout that time, a shrewd 
student of social and economic prob- 
lems. Beginning with the turmoil 
which followed the World War, he 
follows the history of the German 
Republic up until the present time. 

His chapters on Hitlerism, his dis- 
cussion of the Junkers, the Social 
Democrats and the Communists, and 
his analyses of underlying financial 
and economic conditions are lucid 
and informative. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


FEM CEE CEAENCG 


EVEN THE 


OCEAN'S 


AT 
YOUR FEET 


THE sea is right at the front 
door. Have the kind of break- 
fast that starts the day right. 
Then choose your adventure! 


Live all day on the beach, 
if you like. Test your mettle 
on the golf course. Sail a few 
hours out to sea where the 
Have a chat 
over the teacups in the cool 


fish are biting. 


lounges of the hotel. Or spend 
a pleasant hour on the Ocean 
Deck, with the sea spread out 
before you, the gay movement 
of the Boardwalk at your feet. 
The evenings, too, are crowded 
with pleasant possibilities. 


At Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
inspired food, thoughtful ser- 
vice, and a friendly hospi- 
tality all conspire to make 
your holiday the complete 
Eco- 


nomical rates. Write for them. 


success it should be. 


American and European plans. 
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HUGHES PRINTING 


Was a 


By MARTHE 
McKENNA 


From Coast to Coast Critics call it 


the best of all spy books ”’ 


“Quite the most thrilling spy story I have read.’ 
—Harry Hansen in Harper’s Magazine. 


“Beggars the most adventurous fiction. Marthe 
was a real spy. Compared to hers, the adventures 
of Boy-Kd and Mata Hari were only kindergarten 
espionage.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 


“From first page to last, it is a thrilling, breath- 
taking book.’-—N. Y. Times. 


“For sheer excitement we haven't found its lke 
in a long time.’’—Denver Post. 


“Mata Hari and Yeats-Brown lived dull lives tn 
comparison with the life of Marthe.’’—Boaton 
Transoript. 


“Breath-taking adventures . . melodramatic, ox- 
citing, chaotic.’’—Louisville Courier Journal. 


“A isuccession of hair-raising experiences and the 
narrowest of narrow escapes.’’—Galveston News. 


‘Has more thrills to the square inch than an 
Edgar Wallace thriller.’’"—Journal, San Rafael, 
California. 


“One of the most remarkable narratives of the 
war.’’—Dayton Daily News. 


“Her tale is thrilling, I could not put out my 
light till four o’clock in the morning.’’—Rt. Hon. 
Winston Churohill, British Sec. of State for War 


Third Printing. Illustrated $2.75. 


PY! 


FRANCE ON $50 
GERMANY ON $50 


By Sydney A. Clark 


When Mr. Clark says that you 
may skim the cream of worthwhile 
France or Germany for fifty dollars, 
he means precisely that. He shows 
exactly how to do it—and in comfort 
too. Worth their weight in any cur- 
rency. Each volume $1.90. 


HUMOR BY VOTE 


Edited by Hewitt H. Howland 


Here is a brilliant selection of the 
best humor of the Mark Twain era, a 
‘notable period in American fun- 
making, picked by thirty of America’s 
greatest living humorists. 

The result is a highly diverting 
anthology of cheer which includes 
delightfully amusing contributions 
from the works of Artemus Ward, 
Bill Nye, Josh Billings, Eugene Field, 
James Whitcomb Riley and many 
others, besides, of course, Mark 
Twain, himself. The jury of selec- 
tion consisted of Irvin Cobb, George 
Ade, Ellis Parker Butler, Ring Lard- 
ner, Ogden Nash, Clarence Bud- 
ington Kelland and twenty-four 
others, a zodiac of mirth provoking 


stars. 
Don’t miss it. $2.50. 


THE FOURSQUARE 
MURDER 


By David Hume 


This is anything but the cut and 
dried thriller that begins with the 
finding of a body and ends in the 
triumph of an amateur detective. 
It sweeps along with the relentless 
tush of a river in flood—a swirling 
river that sucks men under its roll- 
ing surface. 

Here is a mystery writer with a 
feeling for dramatic contrasts which 
would have appealed to Edgar Allan 
Poe. $2.00. 


At all booksellers. 


Are You Going toTravelin America PINEW BOOKS 


If so here are helpful and inspiring 
books that will point the way 


NEW YORK IN SEVEN 
DAYS 


By H. S. DAYTON 
and L. B. BARRATT 


BOSTON IN SEVEN 
DAYS 


By C. R. ATHEARN 


CHICAGO IN SEVEN 
DAYS 
By JOHN DRURY 


LOS ANGELES IN SEVEN 
DAYS 


Including Southern California 


By L. and V. S.. BARTLETT 
Convenient guides by authors who 
know their way around and know the 


Programs for each day that 
are triumphs of selection. A new kind 
of guide for people in a hurry. With 
street maps. Pocket size. Each $1.50. 


best way. 


A SHOPPING GUIDE TO 
NEW YORK 
By GRETTA PALMER 
This unscrambles in a, manner as 
helpful as it is lively the mazelike 
bazaar of the shopper’s paradise—New 


York. Worth its weight in gold to the 
resident and visitor alike. $2.50 


EXPLORING NEW 
YORK’S ART 
GALLERIES 


By MARGARET BREUNING 


The greatest canvases and their ro- 
mantic histories. A new kind of art 
guide that makes a tour of the galleries 
a glorious adventure. Jllustrated. $2.50. 


MOSTLY MISSISSIPPI 


By HAROLD SPEAKMAN 


By canoe and house boat down the 
Mississippi from its source to the Gulf. 
A swiftly changing spectacle of city, 
town and country spiced by adventure 
and gay vagrancy 

Illustrated end- papers $1.00 


FINDING THE 
WORTH 
WHILE 
IN THE 
SOUTHWEST 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 
The wonderland of our great South- 
west—Arizona, New Mexico and South- 


ern California. 
Illustrated. net $1.75 


Pocket size, 


A LITTLE BOOK OF 
CALIFORNIA 
MISSIONS 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 
No more picturesque relics of Amer- 
ica’s early days remain than the white 
line of Spanish missions strung along 
the great highway of California. This 
little book recounts their history, and 

describes them as they are today. 
useaiod: $1.00 


WITH THE FLOWERS 
AND TREES IN 
CALIFORNIA 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 


The trees of the wayside, and desert, 
and other floral and arboreal features 
of California. With 28 illustrations, 
many in color, $3.00 


At All Booksellers or 


Direct From the 


FINDING THE WORTH 
WHILE IN CALIFORNIA 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 


The best of California, written by a 
man who knows the country intimately. 
Ilinstrated. Pocket size, $1.50 


UNDER 
THE 
SKY 

IN 
CALI- 
FORNIA 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 


The California of mountain, desert 
and canyon. 
Illustrated end-papers $1.00 


TREES AND SHRUBS OF 
CALIFORNIA GARDENS 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 
The trees and shrubs of the Pacific 

Coast. Illustrated with photographs ane 

frontispiece in color. $3.0 


CAPISTRANO NIGHTS 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 
and FATHER O’SULLIVAN 


Here are the legends and folk tales 
and songs of the early Californians 
and Indians living about the famous 
mission of San Juan Capistrano. 

Illustrated by C. P. Austin $2.50 


TRAILS THROUGH THE 
GOLDEN WEST 


By ROBERT FROTHINGHAM 


This glowing pageant of history, ad- 
venture and romance is an_ intimate 
journey to the greatest collection of 
enieall wonders in the world: from the 
Rainbow Bridge to Santa Fe, from 
Yellowstone to Yosemite. To read this 
book is the best way to ‘See America 
First.” Illustrated $3.00 


ENCHANTED TRAILS 
OF GLACIER PARK 


By AGNES C. LAUT 


Everything anyone would want to 
know about the Park and that country 
round about the Columbia Highway. 

Tilustrated, $3.00 


THE OUT TRAIL 
By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 
Our vast Western playground, moun 


tain trails, the Painted Desert, ancient 
pueblos and their copper-colored in- 
habitants. Illustrated end-papers $1.0\ 


THE CONQUEST OF 
OUR WESTERN 
EMPIRE 
By AGNES C. LAUT 
The epic story of the conquest of 
our Pacific Empire; from a _ gigantic 
wilderness into one of the most beauti- 


ful sections of the United States. ; 
Illustrations and maps $1.00 


EARLY AMERICAN INNS 
AND TAVERNS 


By ELISE LATHROP 
The standard book on the subject, 
covering the country from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and from Mexico to 
Canada. A boon for the motor tourist. 
Illustrated. $5.00 


HISTORIC HOUSES OF 
EARLY AMERICA 
By ELISE LATHROP 
Hundreds of homes standing today 
that have seen stirring moments in the 


building of the nation. 
Illustrated. Quarto. $10.00 
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ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 4 WEST 16TH STREET 


NEW YORK 
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ONE WAY TO STOP 
A PANIC 
By Irvin S. Cobb 


One way to stop a panic is to read ONE 
WAY TO STOP A PANIC. Your laugh- 
ter will nip every mood that caters to the 
depression. By the time you’ve followed 
Judge ’Lonzo Steers and his hoard to a safe 
resting place, you’ll agree with the author 
that when people start laughing at a threat- 
ened catastrophe, the worst is over. But 
there’s question of only the best in this ban- 
quet of humor provided by Mr. Cobb with a 
sly foreword as_ special appetizer to each 
course, You’ll relish the surprise ending of 
“Costume Jewelry” and_the dry comedy of 
the yarn in which Man Friday gives the low- 
down on Robinson Crusoe. These snacks, 
however, surely tend to prove that Irvin Ss. 
Cobb offers you some of his very best in 
ONE WAY TO STOP A PANIC. No 
American has a more timely or more stimu- 
lating vein of humor. Net $2.00 


PEOPLE WORTH 
TALKING ABOUT 


By Cosmo Hamilton 


Intimate glimpses of 
men and women of 
letters—Shaw, Barrie, 
Galsworthy, Wells, 
Chesterton, Sinclair 
Lewis, Rex Beach, 
Irvin Cobb, Gertrude 
Atherton and other 
gifted writers of our 
times, all personally 
known to Mr. Ham- 
ilton—Character _ por- 
traits enriched by a 
fund of delightful 
anecdotes. To read 
this book is like listening in on the table- 
chat of favorite authors at their own club. 
And the striking caricatures of Conrado Mas- 
saguer add humor’s zest to the treat. $2.50 


ea ae 


“Vivid’—Boston Globe. “Nimble’—N. Y. 
Herald Tribune. “Lively’—Harvtford Cour- 
ant. “Urbane’’—Saturday Revie of Litera- 


ture. 


WARWICK DEEPING’S 
great novel of the vagabond lovers 


THE EYES OF 
LOVE 


“Here is a hint of the 
strength that made 
Doomsday.’ Here is a 
touch of the pathos which 

. is the power of ‘Sor- 
rell and_ Son.’ ”—Phila- 
lelphia Public Ledger. 

$2 


SPECIAL DELIVERY: 
A Packet of Replies 


By Branch Cabell 


A daring, brilliant 
series of letters ad- 
dressed by the author 
to correspondents who 
make unwarranted de- 
mar “5 on his time and 
his privacy. The book 
is unique: posted re- 
fusals, as polite and to 
the point as a_pub- 
lisher’s rejection slip, 


paralleled by long 
candid replies, never 
mailed, in which the 


author unbosoms him- 
self with delightful informality about himself 
and still more about human foibles and no 
ittle about the amorous female. $2.50 
‘Adrott, ironic, clairvoyant . ..I bring you 
my salaams’’—Harry Hausen 
‘Special Delivery is fun to read. It must 
have been frum to write.”—N. Y. Herald Tri- 
bune, 


THis TRIP WILL Fit YOUR BUDGET 


@ The cost of vacationing in the Bermuda Islands has been re- 

vised downward ... So that this unique adventure is now 
available so reasonably that it will not strain a modest budget. 
Everything has been lowered but the quality of accommodations 
and service. That remains superlative ... on the luxurious steam- 
ships and at the excellent hotels and guest houses. The Bermuda shops offer the choicest im- 
ported wearing apparel, fabrics, and sports supplies, at amazingly low prices. But do not be 
misled by this apparent emphasis upon savings . . . the Bermuda trip is not taken primarily 
because of its inexpensiveness. That is but an agreeable incident... its true attraction lies in the 
scenic beauty of these islands and their restful environment. Stay long enough to enjoy and bene- 
fit by them. Here is a quaint and romantic foreign land within a day and a half from New 


York or Boston, where the equable ae and summer climate is free from excessive heat or 
rainy periods. You need no passport... come/ 4 


@ For beautiful booklet, consult Furness Bermuda Line, Munson Steamship Line, Canadian National Steamships, or. The Retuds Trade 
Development Board, 230 Park Avenue, New York. In Canada, 105 Bond Street, Toronto. 


